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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





ON PRESENTING A DOUBLE KEY TO A LADY. 


Nay—take the key! I'm half afraid 
*T will rust before again I rove— 

And you may use it unbetray'd, 

For see! my heart is doubly made— 
One door to Friendship—one to Love. 


"Tis true these feelings are akin, 

(For Love is Friendship’s gentler brother) 
But fear not to mistake the twin— 
Whichever door you enter in 

You're free to go out by the other. 


Begin with Love ! for if my fate 
Designs to bless me thus at last, 
The way by Friendship may be straight, 
But then one gets to Love so late, 
Its dawn—its rosy dawn—is past ! 


And if, by Friendship’s open door, 

You choose at last to go away, 
I'll break Love's keys the threshold o'er, 
Get in and out of Love no more— 

And, lady, be your friend, alway. 





ORIGINAL TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 





MY TWO COUSINS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BORER OUTBORED.” 


Waar charming girls were my cousins Josephine and Isabella! 
The former was the eldest ; she was was tall and dignified—the 
passion which shone in her eye was subdued by reflection and judg- 
ment; her checks possessed that paleness which gave an over- 
whelming seduction to her smile, and even nonsense, of which she 
never was guilty, would have been convincing argument when 
spoken by that mouth with her calm, yet almost melancholick 
suavity of manner. 

Josephine was as a placid river, wear which the painter might sit 
and transfer each point to his canvass, and form a lovely picture 
Not so her sister: she was the gay and lively cascade which 
now assumes one form, and, bounding against yonder rock, in an 
instant changes. As in life she danced before my eye, so flits she 
now before my memory. 

The cloudless complexion, the burnished teeth, the never-ceasing 
smile are still there ; the sweet word * cousin” I still hear; but who 
can arrest her sprightliness to transfer one charm to cool descrip- 
tion? as soon might the painter delineate the rush and the roar of 
the cataract. Her loveliness exists vividly in my imagination—there 
I would it should ever remain. 


“ Sister! sister! quick--quick—there! you're too late.” 

“ Why, Bell, I came as soon as I could.”’ 

“ Yes, but you missed seeing him.” 

“ Whot” 

“* The handsome officer who just passed 
and the most beautiful cap! I do wonder who he is! 
wish he'd walk by this way again '” 

“ Fie on you, Bell,” returned Josephine, “* you are for ever talk- 
ing about these officers! You'll marry one of them yet.” 

“ Will I,” exulted the sweet girl, clapping her hands as she 
bounded from her chair. ‘Oh, I'd run away in a minute if one of 
the handsome creatures should only beckon to me through the 
window !" 

“ Bell! how you talk! what would pa and ma say to hear you’ 
Now suppose you had your wish: then you would be obliged to 
pack up, quit us all and go off to the frontier; how would you like 
that!” 

“ T would be perfectly delighted ; I could write home, you know, 
and tell you about the fort, where we would have drums, and sol- 
diers, and guns, and r 

“ Stop! stop a moment!” interrupted Josephine, anxious to 
moderate the romance of the other's disposition ; “ after a while 
the war begins, your officer is ordered off, and may be, like poor 
Bassinger or young Izzard, he 1s slain among the Indians—what 
ails thee, girl’ Bell,”’ she added, as she beheld her sister's cheeks 
suffused with tears, “do not act so foolish; I'm not speaking of 
what is, but what might be.” 


Such elegant buttons 
Don’t yeu 








“ And I,” replied the sensitive girl, resuming her wonted cheer- 
fulness, “ was not weeping for what is, but for what might—what 
may be. And, after all, he might not be killed; he will return 
loaded with honours, and as the world points him out and the shout 
is heard, ‘behold the gallant hero!" how happy will I be, as, hang- 
ing about his neck, I hide my head in his bosom, and when | 
hear the cry of the multitude, silently respond, ‘and I am the hero's 
wife.’ ” 

Josephine witnessed the delight of Isabella as she indulged in her 
delusive dream, and refrained from awakening her to the reality 





The sun was setting—the fleecy clouds followed him in his 
western course, when Josephine, pensive and alone, sought the 
beautiful promenade on the outskirts of the town 

Many persons were clustered here and there. In one group was 

| heard the merry laugh: in another was seen the earnest gesticula- 
| tion of some orator laying down, with tongue and hand, the political 
| tenets of his party. 

Apart from the rest, sat a gentleman of fascinating appearance, 
apparently about twenty-six years of age; his right arm was in a 
sling, and a crutch at his side bore witness to the daring of his 
noble spirit—it was Orlean d’Entreville. 

He was an officer of the United States army, and, in leading a 
charge against the Indians, had been left for dead on the field, but 
had finally effected his escape ; his body covered with wounds—his 
reputation illumined with honour 

From the moment Josephine appeared, his gaze was anxiously 
riveted on her till her eyes met his, when he turned hastily aside 
and a deep flush rose to his sun-burnt cheek, as if to apologize for 
his rudeness. 

The lady instantly lowered her eyes to the ground, when she 
started, screamed, and a chill passed over her as she beheld a huge 
rattle-snake coiled and ready to make the fatal spring! She stood 

too terrified to move, when the shod heel of Orlean crushed the 
reptile’s head, and he himself sprang to assist her as she was near 
fainting. 

Josephine raised her eyes gratefully when those of her preserver 
met hers—that glance effected the work of years! At his solicita- 
tion she accepted his arm to her father’s house, where he was in- 
vited to call and begged not to disclose his profession 

Day after day, as the plain Mister D'Entreville, were these visits 
repeated, till, in his absence, minutes became years, and hours ages, 
to the loving Josephine. 


“ You surely cannot be in earnest,” said my elder cousin. 
“ Indeed, sister, | am.” 

** But I thought,” continued the other, smiling, “ that you said if 
you ever married, it would be to an officer of the army.” 

“So I did,” replied Isabeila; ** but Mr. Tape says they are 
such ugly things. You know Mr. Tape is very pretty, and if he 
would put lace and such stuff on, he would be just as good as any 
officer. I was simpleton enough to imagine thut the coat was the 
man; but I have more sense now 
conceit of the officers ; he says all they think of is dress, that they 
are dissipated, and that they only court girls to feed their vanity— 
as soon as they get one girl in love with them they fly off to another 
I'm going to marry Mr. Tape.” 

“ Tape! echoed Josephine, rather contemptuously, for, since 
her acquaintance with Orlean D’Entreville, she bad discovered that 
merit, and that of the first order, was to be found beneath a military 
coat 

“ Yes, Tape!” re-echoed my cousin Bell; “there can be no 
objection to him; he's very steady—he's handsome—he loves me, 
and he has the most elegant store, where, he says, when I'm mar- 
ried, | may come and make choice of everything; then, he says, 
Yes, 
I'm determined on marrying him; yes, sister, I'm a thousand times 
obliged to you for ridding me of those foolish ideas about officers, 
for I do consider them, after what Mr. Tape says, to be 

* Hold, sister '” exclaimed Josephine, unable longer to endure 
this unlimited censure on the brother officers of Orlean. “ There 
are some—many—nay, they are all good, honest, talented, brave 





we'll be for ever visiting—we ll go to the Springs—we'll 





men.” 
* Why, sister !” 


cried Bell, in surprise, “ you're changing your 
tone ; I really do not believe you can mention one,” and she changed 
colour slightly. 

“ Yes, one I can name,” answered Josephine, eagerly. 

“ Who!” 

“ Orlean D’Entreville.” 

“ Ts he an bs 

“ He is an officer of the army.” 





Mr. Tape has put me so out of , 





Isabella looked roguish 

“IT ought to beg your pardon,” continued her sister. “ for the 
innocent deception | have practised on you in concealing his pro- 
fession.”’ 

* No! no 


said Bell, archly, “1 found it out the second day 
he called on you.” 

Josephine blushed as she asked— 

* You did, Miss, and pray how !" 

“ Why, I read it on his hat-lining in the ball.” 

The sisters laughed heartily, when the oldest remarked— 

“ Well, Bell, | have made frends with the army, and as I'm 
sure pa and ma will object to him, because he's an officer, | want 
you to assist Orlean and myself to « lope.” 

“T will,” replied Bell, laughing, * and get my husband's aid 
besides.’ 

“ Your husband !" repeated Josephine, staring. “ Who, Mr. 
Tape t 

“Mr Tape—no a 

* Who then? 

* Why, Lieutenant Watkins.” 

* Who is he 

“ My 
officer that passed the window !" 

«* Ves.” 


* Well, we've been married these three weeks !" 


snecred cousin Bell 


husband, to be sure. Don't you recollect the handsome 


, 





TALES NOT BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


THE PREDICTION. 


Noruine was spoken of in every station in Paris, but the great 
battle that was soon to decide who was to be master of the universe 
The streets were quite deserted ; the very lamps suspended across 
them seemed not to give thew accustomed light; darkness and 
terrour reigned throughout. The places of puolick worship were 
attended only by a few devotees, praying for their countrymen, who, 
perhaps, were all doomed to perish, and finally to rest in unhallow- 
Most of the houses were barred, and firmly closed, as 
if they mmagined the enemy were already at the city gates, and that 
their wooden shutters would be a sufficient protection to them from 
all injury 

Yet im every position, however critical, the fairer part of the 
never forget inportant thing, namely, ther dress 
With them vanity 1s an innate feeling, and from the highest to the 
lowest, every female offers up her tribute to the altar of fashion 
Even at that time of mght, milliners’ girls might be seen, hurrying 
along—fear printed on every feature, carrying, perhaps, some 
splendid apparel, which was soon to adorn a Parisian belle at a select 
female coterie, for no male person was now seen to grace the apart- 


ed ground 


creation one 


ments of the elegant and beautiful ; France calling on all who were 
able to fight under her banners, to immortalize thew 
severeigh 

In a dark, narrow street, in the suburbs of Paris, a tall figure, 
closely muffled up, was scen moving rapidly along. ‘The mdividual 
appeared to be perfectly well acquainted wuth the road, mtricate as 
it was; and though stopping repeatedly, it was from fatigue, rather 
the alley from the 


names and 


than fear, occasioned by the distance of 
habitable part of Paris 

One house, if such it could be called, stood apart from the other 
wretched dwellings, and through its low casement, obscured by dust 
and age, a lamp emitted tts feeble and dying rays. The first story 
projected two feet over the ground-floor, and showed signs of rapid 
decay. Most of the plaster had fallen off, from age, and exhibited 
the laths to which it had once adhered. One side of the house was 
propped, and though this necessary precaution had been used, part 
of the upper story had given way, and was evidently crumbling 
down 

The figure now cautiously approached the door, and knocked ; 
silence prevailed ; the stranger again rapped, and receiving no an- 
sever, entered the house. All was dark within : the stranger heeded 
not the obscurity, and, with some difficulty, found a small door in 
the passage, which, on pressing a spring, opened. The room was 
filled with smoke. The new-comer, unable to distinguish any ob- 
* Who comes at this hour of night! the fetes are 
not propitious. Away, away! tempt not fortune: hence! tly from 
this den of wretchedness, where all 1s msery."’ The speaker hastily 
rose, and snatching a lamp from the table on which he was leaning, 
approached his apparently unwelcome visiter 

* Is my coming unlooked for, learned seer! surely to-night was 
the time appointed! hast thou forgotten me!” 

The cloak dropped from off the stranger, and Valerie de Livaraux 
stood before the astrologer “The Marquise de Livaraux! and 
alone! How could one so fair as you venture hither, unattended, 
at this late hour '” 

“ What have I to fear’ Paris is deserted, all are gone, young 
and old, and the unhappy Valerie is left alone, to mourn. Oh, 
Martignie' am I doomed to see thee no more’ Shall those loved 
features be trampled under foot by thy foes! Shall no friendly arm 
shield the blow from thy devoted head’ Yes: one shall save thee, 
one shall watch, in the hour of strife, and rescue thee' But come ; 
do the fates smile on my destiny, or is the future doomed to be as 
hopeless as the present !" 


more 


jects, paused 
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things ; but thy destiny has surpassed them all. For thine own 
sahe I would not that ye knew it; promise, then, that for the space 
of nine days, this paper shall remain unread by thee.” 

* Ha! is itso terrible that you dare not breathe the words, and 
have committed to paper what you fear totell me! But I am strong, 
and can bear it; naught can fright me; speak, oh speak! shall 
Martignie ever claim me as his wife?” 

“ Never!’ replied the astrologer, and in a minute he was rub- 
bing Valerie's hands and temples with spirits, trying to restore her, 
for she had fainted 

* T ought to have borne the communication better ; but I did not 
think to hear such a sentence. Only one more question will I ask 
Can I do aught to bring about our union !’ 

* Nothing ; forgive me, lady, if | pain you; but it were better to 
be frank. Ere this day month Martignie will cease to exist. Fare 
well, then: hie thee to thy home, and strive to ferget ene who 
never can be thine.’ 

** Forget! Know ye so little of woman's love, as to fancy I car 
Bid the angry voleanoes cease 
Com 


ever forget my aflianced husband! 
to raise on high fire and smoke from the bowels ef the earth ! 
mand the vulture prepared to seize his prey, to desist, and hence 
forth feed no more on blood! You read my fate, but not the sen 
timent of my heart. Now listen: as long as the warm blood thrills 
through my veins, and gives life to my body, so long will I love 
him ; sleeping or awake I think but of him, and sooner than forget 
one L esteem dearer than life, | would rather end an existence 
hateful without him.” 


“ The Marquise de Livaraux wears too much rouge decidedly,” 
exclaimed Madame de Guetrie to her married daughter. ** She does 
not seem to regret the absence of De Martigme much,’ continued 
she, ‘or to trouble herself about the perils he will have to encoun- 
ter. I never could imagine why she accepted him; nothing but a 
common adventurer. “Tis true he was handsome, but | prefer blood 
before looks.” 

Her daughter sighed, as in her mind she contrasted her own old 
husband with De Martignie. None knew what was passing in Val 
erie’s mind, or the state of her feelings, an hour before she had left 
the astrologer, whose conversation had decided her fate for lite 
Was her heightened complexion, then, to be wondered at! But no 
trace of agitation could now be observed 

At an early age she had the misfortune to lose her parents, who 
appointed her uncle, the Vicomte d'Harcourt, sole guardian, who, 
with his wife, educated her till the age of fourteen, when he was 
killed by a fall from his horse. Contrary to the custom of the time, 
Madame d'Harcourt introduced Valerie, unmarried, in the world 
when she was only eighteen. All wondered who would be her 
choice ; but that was soon decided. Among the numerous suitors 
for her hand, the Chevalier de Martignie was, in less than three 
months, acknowledyed as her accepted lover. A sort of mystery 
hung over his birth and rank, yet Valerie heeded it not; she had 
wealth, and where could she bestow it better than on the man she 
loved! ‘The marriage day was fixed ; but how uncertain are the 
events of this life! De Martigmie received an order to join the 
army, in which he said he held the rank of captain Valerie, in 
vain, asked what regiment he belonged to, and where it was station- 
ed ; to all her questions he returned evasive answers. What did 
this mean! could Martignie deceive her! No, it was not in his 
nature; he was too good, too generous, to betray one who trusted 
in him so fully. Paris was placed in a compicte state of defence ; 
Napoleon Was going to engage in a battle with England. For the 
protection of the frontiers during his campaign, Suchet was intrust- 
ed with the command on the frontiers of Switzerland, with direc- 
tions to attack Montmellian as soon as possible, after the fourteenth 
of June, which day Buonaparte had fixed for the commencement of 
hostilities. Massena was ordered to repair to Metz to assume the 
government of that important fortress. Napoleon quitted Paris 
with these memorable words, ** 1 go to measure myself with Wel 
lington."” Ney was sent to Frasnes tu drive the English from 
Quatre Bras. Napoleon went to Ligny, and D’Erlon with a divi 
sion, amounting to ten thousand men, was placed near Marchiennes, 
serving as a centre of the army, either to support Ney or Napoleon ; 
whichever might require assistance. On the sixteenth of June, 
two battles took place: that of Ligny was the principal action. The 
French emperour was unable to concentrate his forces tll three 
o'clock in the afternoon, at which hour it began with uncommon 
fury all along the Prussian line. ‘The Mareschal Grouchy had 
given the word of command to march to the village of St. Amand 
to the relief of Buonaparte, when one of his aid-de-camps informed 
him that a young man, well armed, wished to speak with him, though 
it were but for a minute; at the same time begging the Mareschal! 
to be cautious, in seeing a stranger, who was so mysterious in his 
manner. 

* Never fear, he will not harm me; but quick, bring forth the 
stranger.”’ A space was cleared before the mareschal; a young 
man stepped forward and dropped on one knee ; he was clothed in 
the same uniform as the soldiers ; in his hand he held an unsheath 
ed sword, which evidently had never been stained with blood. His 
face was so pale, but yet so beautiful, that the mareschal paused, 
astonished. ‘I'he youth before him had not yet arrived at manhood, 
but sorrow hung heavily on a brow which resembled Parian marble, 
so bloodless was it. A fire scarcely human lighted up his dark eye, 
his pale lips quivered through suppressed emotion. The mareschal 
at last broke the silence 

* Rise, young man, and tell me your bidding ; 
spatches from the emperoor! or have vou learned tidings of the 
enemy!” 

* Neither, sir; I come from Paris to offer myself as a private in 
your regiment. I have travelled night and day, to reach this place 
in time, and through all my fatigue, that hope has sustamed me.” 

* There is no time for further parley. You know not, boy, the 
danger you will go through in the approaching battle: even now, 
we are on our road to the field of action; stay here and rest, your 
body is bowed down with fatigue, you are unfit to fight. Soldiers, 
on!” 


do vou bring de- 


* Stay, stay!" cried the youth, “TI am strong and will follow 
If you deny me the privilege of fighting under your banners, alone 
will I hie to the combat, and though I die in the attempt, win a name 
of glory.” 

** Join the ranks, then, quickly, for now we must use no delay.” 

When Grouchy joined the emperour, the French had obtained 
possession of part of the village of St. Amand, after an attack of 
two hours. ‘The sight of their comrades inspired them with fresh |! 
vigour ; every danger and every toil were forgotten; and once ! 


j side. 


gps He As Ay Fe Ptay . . SES BAT ; 
*“ Lady, in my searchings after futurity, I have learned strange || more shouting, ‘ Vive |’ Empereur!”’ they renewed the attack 


The heart of the young soldier who had just joined, sickened within 
him,as he gazed upon his fellow-creatures falling rapidly at his 
How many mothers, widows, and orphans, would mourn this 
How many beheld the brave, the beautiful, go forth to bat- 
Years have 
Gone! all 


day? 
tle, in the pride of youth, and the bloom of healih ! 

passed away, and memory asks, where are they now? 
gone! theit bodies serving to enrich the ground, and from their 
ashes have sprong bright flowers, raising ther heads Juxuriantly 
over the last resting-place of the brave. ‘The sole support of at 
aged parent is no more. The hand that propped the sick child's 
head 1s powerless The fauhful lover, whose return is anxiously 
looked for, will never more hear the words of affection breathed by 
‘The ardent eve will never again gaze on objects dear 
to every feeling of the heart. All slumber in an unbroken sleep, 
trampled on by the living; the anxious father could not now re- 
cognize in the mangled corpses before hun, his own brave and be- 


loving lips. 


loved boy 

A tear trickled down the. soldier's pallid cheek, as he gazed on 
His comrades all fought with de sperate rage ; 
His arm 


the scene before him 
they thought of nothing but exterminating the enemy 
alone hung as if paralyzed; onward he rushed to the charge, 
but yet his sword was unstained with blood; his wandering eve 
anxiously scanned the features of his e@mpanions in arms ; no friend 





could he tind among them. Anguish now took possession of his 
soul, and tears rapidly chased each other down his care-worn chee 


dullets flew past, yet was he not touched ; blows were given, vet 
was his body unharmed—he seemed to possess a charmed life 
The battle now was on the wane: numbers fell on each side; the 
Prussians became more desperate, as their defeat appeared more 
certain; the combat grew less general; the ranks were broken ; 
each singled an adversary on whom to vent his hate and rage. <A 
Prussian otlicer, decked with many orders, attacked the youth, 
who, till now, had remained passive. His sword was raised, and 
nearly touched the unknown’'s head, when the latter, snatching a 
pistol from his belt, discharged it at the Prussian ; one word alone 
escaped his lips, as he dropped dead at the feet of his destroyer, 
and that sound reached only the ears of his murderer. Another 
half hour, and all was over; the din of battle, the clash of swords, 
the fading smoke, had all passed away, and Napoleon was master 
of the field! No sound prevailed save the moans of the dying, 
who were ordered to be attended to, and their wounds examined ; 





while the dead were to be interred on the tield of battle 
Marescha] Grouchy was much surprised on beholding the attend- 
-arrying im ther arms the young soldier who had 
They said he had 
no mark of 


ants approach, ¢ 
that morning joined, to all appearance lifeless 
been found on the dead body of a Prussian officer; 
violence was apparent about his person, and he was not dead, for 
they could feel his heart beat. * Remove his cap, and bathe his 
face with water; let everything be done for his recovery ; ‘tis a 
pity that one so young should perish.’ The cap was removed, 
and clusters of dark hair fell over the young man; restoratives 
were used, and in a short time the patient's eyes unclosed 

* De Martignie—where am I!" Could that look, that voice, 
be mistaken! No; it was Valerie de Livaraux ; need we say her 
vicum was De Martigme! * Ha! what horrid thought is this 
which flashes to my mnd—the name he breathed, was mine. Yes, 
I have killed him! My hand fired the shot. Ha! there he stands, 
and points to the wound in his bosom. Yes, De Martignie, I will 
extract the ball! I have killed you and now will I restore you to 


life’ Nay, shrink not from my touch; fear not, I] will not harm 
thee.” She paused, and pressed her throbbing temples with her 


hands, which were stained with the blood of De Martigme. *“* The 


astrologer spoke foolishly—we shall be, we are united—naught 


shall separate us; fly not from my embrace, poison is not in my 
touch—Martignie ' Martignie'’’ and stretching her arms forward 
as if to embrace some object, she once more fainted 

‘Tedious was her recovery, and when life again animated her 
frame, Valerte was deprived of reason! Little now remains to be 
said. Ralkrenth, a captain in the Prussian service, undertook, for 
a large reward, to proceed to Paris to spy the movements of Napo 
leon. For that purpose he assumed the name of De Martigmie, and 
in that character, won the heart of the beautiful Marquise de Lava 
The body ot the 

There was no 


raux. Short was their love—fatal their end 
Prussian spy was interred with victims of glory 
friend present to shed a tear to the memory of the brave, every one 
was revelling and rejoicing in victory. Quickly the liquor flowed, 
and gladly was it drank by the over fatigued soldiers 

* Let us drink health and victory to our brave master, Napoleon! 
and may our foes perish on the field of Waterloo '” exclaimed a 
veteran, who had remained steadfast to Buonaparte through all his 
fortunes. ‘The elated warriours shouted the toast, and fresh filled 
their glasses 

* Hold!" 
strangely with the present feelings of the assembly. 


exclaimed a voice, whose melancho'y tone contrasted 


“ Fixed was her look, and stern her air ; 
Back from her shoulders streamed her hair ; 





» locks, that wont her brow to shade, 
Stered up erectly trom her head 
Iler figure seemed to rise more high, 
Hier voice, despair’s wild energy, 
Had given a tone of prophesy, 


Appali'd, the astonished conclave sate.” 
«* Never again shall Napoleon be victorious. On the field of Water 
loo thus shall his standard be dashed to the ground av I dash n— 
thus shall it he trampled on as T trample on it. When the sun sets 
that even, the eavle shall no more sear on high, inspiring its brave 
Ere the sun sets that might, Na 
poleon shall cease to be emperour. Start not; it is written in the 
book of fate in characters of blood! Martignie, on that night shalt 
thou claim me as thy wife! Stay, anloose not my hand, I am thine ' 
I'll follow thee to death'’ Valerie (for it was she) rushed from the 
tent, and the next day her body was found stiff and cold, on the out 
Thus perished one, whose existence was 





followers to fight for its honour 


skirts of the village 
her love, and by whose hand, one who was dearer to her than life, 
fell 

Woman's love, when excited to the highest pitch, becomes a 
species of madness, that nothing can put a stop to; hke the mighty 


waters of a rushing torrent it sweeps everything before it, marking | 


utter desolation m its track. Jove ts a leveller of all things; there 
is no ubstacle, however great, that woman's wit cannot surmount ; 
rank is made equal—fortune neglected—age unheeded—all for- 
gotten, save the actual passion. 


“ The tender fancy smarts with every sting, 
And what was leve before, is madness now.” 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


W EATHER-TABLE. 

Tue following paper, by the celebrated Dr. Adam Clarke, has been 
often copied, but never into our journal. We have cutit out of the 
National Gazette of Philadelphia, to which a corre spondent recom- 
mends it, with this remark ; ** As the weather, for some months, has 
been singularly atlected by the changes of the moon, it probably 
will not be unworthy of attention. The observer of the weather 
will rarely find the table to fail.” 

“ From my earliest childhood I was bred up on a little farm, 
which I was taught to care for and cultivate ever since | was able 
to spring the rattle, use the whip, manage the sickle, or handle the 
spade ; and as I| found that much of our success depended on a 
proper kno vie dve and management of the weather, l was led to 
I believe meteorology 





study it ever since I was eight vears of age 
first that is studied; and that 
every child in the country makes, untaught, some progress In it, 
at least so it was with me. I had actually learned, by silent obser- 
vation, to form good conectures concerning the coming weather, 
and to teach wisdom among those who were perfect, especially 


is a natural science, and one of the 


among such as had not been obliged like me, to watch earnestly, 
that what so necessary to the family support should not be spoiled 
by the weather before it was housed Many a time, even in tender 
youth, have I watched the heavens with anxiety, examined the 
different appearances of the morning and evening sun ; the phases 
of the moon, the scintillation of the stars, the course and colour of 
the clouds, the flight of the crows and swallows, the gambols of 
the colt, the fluttering of the ducks, and the loud screams of the 
seamew—not forgetting the hue and croaking of the frog. From 
the little knowledge I had derived from close observation, I often 
ventured to direct our agricultural operations in reference to the 
coming days, and was seldom much mistaken in my reckoning. 

* About twenty years ago, a table, purporting to be the work of 
the late Dr. Herschel, was variously published, professing to form 
prognost cks of the weather, by the times of change, full and quar- 
ters of the moon. I have carefully consulted this table for several 
years, and was amazed at its general accuracy ; for, though long, 
as vou have seen, engaged in the study of the weather, I never 
thought that anv rules could be devised, liable to so few exceptions. 
I have made a little alteration in the arrangements, illustrated it with 
further observations, and have sent it that you may insert it.” 
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of the Moon's Change, 
fairer 


Olservatio The nearer the time 
First Quarter, Full, and Last Quarter, are to midnight, the 
will be the weather during the seven days following 

2. The space for this calculation occupies from ten at night till 


n¢.—-1 


two next morning 

3. The nearer to mid-day or noon, the phases of the Moon hap- 
pen, the more foul or wet weather may be expected during the next 
acven d Vs 

4. The space for this calculation occupies from ten in the fore- 
These observations refer principally 
and Autumn nearly in 


noon to two in the afternoon 
to the Summer, though they affect Spring 
the same ratio 
5. The Moon's change. First Quarter, Full, and Last Quarter, 
happening during six of the afternoon hours, i. e. from four to ten, 
may be followed by fair weather; but this is mostly dependent on 
! the wind, as is noted in the table. 
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NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


SQUIBS, SCISSORS-WORK AND SCRIBBLINGS. 


THE SONG OF THE GRAVE-DIGGER, 


Cuar.es Dance has made a sort of *‘ Dance of Death,” in the 


same spirit with Holbein, as will be seen in the following *“ Song of 


the Grave-Digger.” 


Poor mortals imagine they stand on the ground, 
Supported by all that .s solid and sound ; 
*Tis a plank, and beneath it my work's to be found ; 
gather them in, 
I gather them in, 


The child, strong and healthy, careers on the heath ; 
Not thinking, not caring, scarce knowing of death ; 
In an iustant he draws his last innocent breath ; 

I gather him in, 

I gather him in 


The youth in the vortex of folly and crime, 
Advised to repent, answers “ not in my prime a 
He would if he knew he had run out his time, 

| gather hum in, 

I gather him in. 


Says Fifty, poor Sixty is breaking apace. 
Seif-deceiver '! he dreams not he’s first in the race ; 
He must long for the health that he sees in my face ; 
I gather him in, 
1 gather him in. 


“ Huzza '” says the dotard, ** I'm turned of four score ; 
And now I shall live to a hundred or more ,” 
At nightfall hus cothn is brought to the door ; 

I gather him in, 

I gather him in. 


The drunkard exclaims, “ Fill my cup to the brim ; 
In water life sinks, but in brandy “twill swim ; 
He dies as he speaks, and I make sure of him ; 
gather him in, 
I gather him in. 


The rich man observes his poor neighbour look old, 
And hugs himself on his resources of gold ; 
A lackey all lace, says ** a knell must be toll'd ; 
Igather him in, 
I gather him in. 


Even while he was speaking, the moralist elf, 
Was digging, unthinking, a pit for himself ; 
His spade and his mattock are laid on the shelf; 
They've gathered him in, 
They've gathered him in. 





INTERESTING TO TRAVELLERS, 


As our countrymen are so apt to go abroad, and are given to seek- 
ing high company when they get abroad, it is well to put them in 
possession of the financial condition of all the crowned heads ; 
that in case some emperour or king should wish to borrow a few dol- 
lars, the Yankee traveller may know whom he is to trust. The Moni- 
teurof Paris supplies valuable information on this subject in the 
following list 


Russ1ta.—The Czars have a treasure begun by Elizabeth, accumulated with 
rich objects or massive guld, rudely chased, and precious stones from the 
diadems of Eurupe, that their power has struck out of the catalogue of po- 
tentatles. 

Prussia.—The king has four hundred millions of franks—a great part dis- 
gorged by France alter her subjugation to the Holy Alliance. 

Austria.—The emperour has wot opened his hoard for forty years but to add 
toit. From the mines of Hungary alone, which is his property, he has gold 
which would cola twelve millions of ducats, and which never goes inte cir- 
culation. 

Holland.— Tie Dutch king is a second Cresus—his treasure has been re- 
plenished by all the provinces which he has lost or preserved. 

Sazrony.—This mouarch has more jewelry than money. 

Mecklenburgh, Denmark, Sweden and Bavaria.—These potentates are poor, 
and scarcely can make both ends meet. 

Fraace.— Louis Philippe—excessively rich by his Palais Royal seats, left to 
his ancestor by Cardinal Richelieu. 

Spain and Portugal.— Prodigal in diamonds—especially Portugal. 

Turin, Rome, Naples, and Lucca.—Poor. 

Florence.—Rich to the amount of two hundred millions. 

With all their wealth, the Jewish bankers are their sole reliance—Raron 
Haber sustains Don Carlos, and Donna Maria writes to Rothschild, “ Send 
me on my diamonds if you wish me to reign.” 





DISCOVERIES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


A recent discovery seems to afford strong evidence that the soil 
of America was once trodden by one of Alexander's subjects 
There was found at Monte Video, in South America, a stone with 
the following words in Greek written on it: * During the reign of 
Alexander the son of Philip, King of Macedon, the sixty-third 
Olympiad, Ptolemy’’—the remainder of the inscription could not be 
deciphered. This stone covered an excavation which contained 
two very ancient swords, a helmet, a shield, and several earthen 
amphor of large capacity. On the handle of one of the swords 
was the portrait of aman; on the helmet there was a sculptured 
work representing Achilles dragging the corpse of Hector round 
the walls of Troy 
Probably this Ptolemy was overtaken by a storm in the Great 


This was a favourite picture among the Greeks 


Ocean, as the ancients termed the Atlantick, and driven on the 
coast of South America. The silence of Greek writers in relation 
to this event may easily be accounted for by supposing that on at- 
tempting to return to Greece he was lost, together with his crew, 
and thus no account of his discovery ever reached them. 





THE HUMAN SYSTEM, 


The following, from various sources, are very curious calcula- 


tions, and worthy of deep reflection. It 1s always good to consider 


how “ fearfully and wonderfully”’ we are made, and to contemplate 
the chances which render our continuance in the world almost 
every moment a miracle 


*“*In the human system are four hundred and forty-five bones, each having 
forty distinct intentions or funct two hundred and forty-six 
muscles, and each of them having ten different intentions. Besides the 
tendons, liga’s nts, nerves, veins, and glands of the body, there are not less 
than one thousand five hundred m nh membranous ceils connected with 
the lungs ; more than two hundred mill skin, through which 
perspiration is constantly flowing, and above one hundred thousand Million 
scales which compose the caticle or skin of the body. There are also the 
compound organs of life—the brala, the heart, the liver, the spleen, the kid- 


ns to fulhl; 


on pores in the 
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nies, the intestines, the organs of sense, with their varied connexion ; the 
blood, the bile, the lymph, the saliva, the chy le, etc. 

“The sstonishing ramification of the nerves and veins through the system, 
may be gathered from the fact, that the least puncture, though made by the 
smallest possible instrument, (the sting of a gnat. for instance.) will beth 
draw blood and produce pain—a proof that both a nerve and vein have 
been struck. 

“Very few, even mechanicks, think or know how much machinery there 
is in theirown bodies. Not only are there joints and hinges mm the bones, but 
there are valves im the veins, a forcing-pump in the heart, and various other 
curiosities. One of the muscles of the eye forms a real pulley. The bones 
which support the body are made precisely in that form which has been cal- 
culated by mathematicians to be the strongest for pillars and supporting 
columns, that of hollow cylinders. This form combines the greatest light- 
ness with the greatest strength. Of this form are the quills in birds’ wings, 
where these requisites are necessary. 

“ An ingenious author asserts that the length of a man’s life may be esti- 
mated by the pulsations he has strength enough to pertorm, Thus allowing 
seventy years tor the common age of man, and sixty pulses amuinute for the 
common measure of pulses in a temperate person, the number of pulsations 
in his whole lite will amount to 2,207,520,000; but if by intemperance he 
force his blood inte a more rapid motion, so as to give seventy-five pulses in 
a minute, the same pulses would be completed in fifty-sia years, conse- 
qu y the life would be reduced fourteen years 

“ There is iron enough in the blood of forty-two men to make a plough 
share weighing twenty-four pounds. A man ts taller in the morning than at 
night to the extent of half an inch or more, owing to the relaxation of the 
cartilages. Total abstinence above seven days is fatal to man, but there are 
instances of surviving after a longer period, A religious fanatick, in 1789, 
determined to fast forty days, and died on the sixteenth 

**The aggregate population on the surtace of the known habitable globe, is 
estimated at eight hundred and ninety-five millions, three hundred thousand 
souls. If we reckon with the ancients, that the generation lasts Uurty years, 
then in that space of time, eight hundred and almety-five millions, thiee hun 
dred thousand human beings will be born and di 
thousand seven hundred and sixty must be dropping off into eternity every 
day ; three thousand four hundred and seven every hour, and about fifty-six 
every minute 

* For those individua!s who have a morbid desire not to have their remains 
detaced by death and worms, some comilort is of very Which 
is said to have been recently made, ‘that if the bodies of men or animals be 
plunged for some time In corrosive sublimate, and afterwards dried, they as- 
sume the consistency of wood, and the air produces no effect upon them , and 
if the bodies be injected before they are planged in the Ityjuor, they will retain 
the colour and a sarance of life, and Consequently form mummies tar more 
perfect than the Eg) 
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THE WHALE. 


The question about the whale, w hether it be fish or flesh, has just 
been disposed of by the Liverpool Mercury, in the following article 


“On the third of November, 1827, an immense species of the Greenland 
whale, (Balaena mysticetus,) was found on the coast of Belgium dead, about 
twelve miles distant from Ostend, by acrew of fishermen. Their boat beme of 
too small tonn to move so enormous a mass, they hailed two other huats 
to their assistance, and the three together towed the whale toward Ostend 
harbour, on entering which the warps by which It was towed snapped, and it 
was cast on the sands east of the harbour, where it was dissected, and after- 
wards exhibited in Paris and London. I believe Cuvier, and the protessors of 
the Jardin des Plantes, estimated its age from nine hundred to one thousand 











vears ; and one proof of Its great age ts in the cartilages of the fingers of the 
hands or tins, which are completely ossiied, or Converted into bone The di 

nsions, Weight, etc. of this animal, was as follows Total length, nmety- 
five feet; breadth, eighteen; length of the head, twent-two ; heicht of 


hall; length of the vertebral column, sixty-nine 
length of itte, mine ; len 


cramum, four and ¢ 
half; number of ribs, twenty-eight ; I ns, 
twelve and a half; length of the fingers, four and a half; width of the tail, 
twenty-two anda half; length of the tail, three Weimht when found, two 
hundred and forty-nine tons ; weight after dissection, Uurty-five tons ; « 
elt of rotten flesh | 








tity of oll extracted, tour thousand galions ; wei ured, 
eighty-five tons. A single glance at this stupendous skeleton, would convince 
any one of Lae vulgar errour of terming the whale a fish. Upon this distinction, 
a judicious writer observes, (wide Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) speaking of 


cetacea, to which class of animals whales belong -——** Although their home be 
entirely m the depth of the waters, they have several f 
with the They belong to the Linnwan class of mamalia, 
or suck-giving ammals. They produce their young alive, their skin is smooth 
and without scales, them blood is warm, and their desh tastes somewhat like 
they have a heart with two ventricles and lungs, through which 
they respire, and being unable to separate the aif from the water, as fishes d 

by means of their gills, they must come to the surface in order to breathe. It 
a fish; vet he ts 
sea, having a tail, though placed in a different 


atures in common 


ger quadrupeds 


coarse beef ; 


is thus by no means strictly scientifick to call the whalk 
entirely an inhatitant of the 
position from that of other fishes, while his front limbs much more resemble 
fins than legs, and are solciy used for pawing the deep ; 
following a natural and desc riptive classification, obstinately continue tk ive 
the name of fish to these watery monsters.” 


hence the vulgar, 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW, 


The Wabash Courier gives us, over the signature of Truth, 
this well-turned contrast between “ to day and to-morrow.” 


To-day man lives in pleasure, wealth, and pride, 
To-moerrew poor, of life itself dened 

To-day lays plans for many years to come, 
To-morrow sinks into the silent tomb 

‘To-day his food ts dressed in dainty forms, 
‘To-morrow ts himself a feast for worms 

To-day he’s clad in gaudy, nich array, 
To-morrow shrouded for a bed of clay 

7 lay enjoys tus hails, built to his mind, 
To-morrow ina coffin ts confined 

To-day he floats on honour's lofty wave, 
To-morrow leaves his titles for a grave 
To-day his beauteous Visage we ext 
To-morrow loathsome mn the sight of a 
‘To-day he has delusive dreams of heaven, 
To-morrow cries, “ too late to be forgiven.” 
To-day he lives in hopes as light as air, 
To-morrow dics in anguish and despair. 








THE FOOD OF MAN, 
The Gennessee Farmer gives this amusing summary of the native 
countries of our most familiar plants 


and is still f 





The Potatoe is a native of South America mind wild m Chili, 
Peru, and Monte Video, In its native state, the root 1s small andtutter. The 
first mention of it by European writers is in 1588. It is now spread over the 
t and Rye orgmated m Tartary and Siberia, where they are still 
The only country where the Oat ts found wild isin Abyssinia, 
Maize f 





indigenous 
and thence may be considered a native 
Mexico, and was unkoown in Europe until after the 
bus. The Bread Fruit tree is a native of the South Sea Islands, particularly 


, or Indian corn, 1s a native of 
discovenes of Colum 
re except in China and Japan, trom 
The Cocoa Nut is a pative of most 


(taheite. Tea is found a native 
which countries the world ts supplied 


How he 




















equinoectial countries, and ts one mt valuabic of trees, as food. cloth 
ing, and shelter are afforded by tt ‘ esa native of Arajia Felix, but 
now spread into both the East and West Indes. The best coffee ts brought 
from Mocha, in Arata, whence about fourteen millions of pounds are anu 
ally exported St. Dommwo furnishes from sixty to seventy oilions of 
pounds vearly. Allthe vaneties oft Apple are derived from the crab-apple 
which Is found native in most parts ofthe werld The Peach is derivedt 1 
Persia, wl still grows ina native state, small, bitter, and wit s 
quahties bacco is a native of Mexico and South America, and lately one 
species has been found in New-Holland. Tobacco was first int we to 
id from North Carolina, in 1556, by Walter Raleigh Asparagus 
ght age and Lettuce from Holland, Horse Radish 
ia ta teans from the East Indies , Oncons and 
are natives of Various places both in Asia and Africa. The Sugar Cane 
sa native of China, and the art of making sugar trol it lias pract 


from Use remotest anliquit). 


SUNDAY EVENING READING. 


DIVINE REVELATION 


Moses, in pronouncing that all mankind proceeded from one pair 
vf human beings, and that no others were created but these two, 
asserted that which in his time could not have been deemed proba- 
ble, and in opposition to which was the notorious fact of some 
races of men being, bv the blackness of their skins, and other pecu- 
harities, so distinguished from the rest, that it could searcely be 
believed by any person in his days, or even much later, that there 
were not different species of men origimally created, instead of the 
whole population of the earth proceeding from these two parents 
Nothing short of revelation could have given him confider 





Nothing less than a firm belief that the 
Had he been 


own conjectures, he would have asserted that there were at least 


making such an assertion 
account proceeded from the Deity writing from his 
two distinct pairs of different species of human beings formed at 
the creation So, for 3 number of centunes, many 
guided by the Mosaick account, and their reverence for it, believed 
Nay, even down to our own time, such an opinion bas been by many 
persons maintained, particularly by the late Lord Kaimes. But 
science here, as in other instances, as it has advanced, has made 
its discoveries, which support the truth of the divine record, and 
establish the fact that there is but one species of mankind, and that 
| those varieties of colour, hatr, etc. are but the etlects of a difference 
of clmate and of customs, and are to these causes alone 
table 


age in which he wrote, that it was possibile 


who were pot 


attribu- 
Here then again I ask, how could Moses have known, in the 
for mankind, netwith- 
standing their varieties of colour, ete to have proceeded from one 
pair originally’ Nothing but divine revelation could have assured 
him of this, and therefore here is another procf of such a revelation 
having been made by God to man 


THE PROPHETS 


The prophets flourished in succession ; 
same design, and delivering the same doctrines 


all co operating in the 
Moses, the first 
and greatest prophet, having established God's first covenant, those 
who followed were employed in explaiming its nature, and in im- 
structing the Jews, and preparing them for the reece ption of the 
second covenant, which these prophets foretold was to follow, while 
their true title to the sacred character which they assumed, was 
proved to their contemporaries by the completion of many of their 
less unportant pre dictions. Their writings, besides, present us with 
the worthest and most exalted ideas of the Deity, the pustest and 
purest notions of piety and virtue, and the most awful denunciations 
against wickedness of every kind, publick and private. In these 
also are foretold the most remarkable circumstances, of the birth, 
life, ministry, muracles, doctrines, sufferings and death of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and that, too, in 





so minute and exact a manner, that it 





be thought they were describing all those thing 
they had happened, if it were not known that these prophecies were 


written many hundred years | 


might almost s after 
cfore his birth, and were ail at that tume 
in the possession of the Jews, who were the mortal enemies of 
christianity, and who therefore would not have forped, or suflered to 
be forged or altered, any passage in them, to adapt it to the founder 
of that religion to which they were so hostilt 


THE DLLUGE 


The 
imagination, and within the circle of his hasty reasonings 
if there 
Bui when he cannot tell by what 


contrivance the werld and the celestial bodies around were hung in 


vanity of man would bring everything to the level of his own 
He is 


! s anvthing which he 


, or reyect all, 


nt for 


prompt to account for al 
cannot immediately acco 


boundless space, and moved with almost ineredible velocities in their 
by what hidden 
power or mechanisin the grass grows from its seed, how can we 


various orbits; nor even, im humbler conjecture, 
expect to know why these numerous species of bempgs which once 


ranged this earth, were formed, or why they were exterminated ; 


or how, or why the human race should at one period have enjoyed 
a much more protracte d existence than at another!’ It is also a 
siecies are 


fact for de ep rm flection, that all those animals whose 5 
are found with 


thus extinct, 
Vast quantities of marine deporits above them, proving that the sea 
they had inhabited 


, the population of 





wherever their remains are discovered, 


must have overwhelmed those countries whic! 
save Cuvec 
} 


* They formed, most indubitably,” 


the continents at the epoch of the deluge, that great catastrophe 


which destroved their race.” 


INADEQUACY OF REASON 


Of the madequacy of reason, Cicero affords an ilustrio 


! 
ple. Living in an ent 


3s oxam 
ghtened age; with a highly cultiwated under 


standing ; witha most acute intellect; with the writtees of the 


most celebrated philosophers before him ; and in dilipent and 


anxious pursuit after truth, he found himself at the 


conclusion 


after all his pensive labours, amid a wilderness of doubts and 


uncertainties, without any solid ground im lis view to rest | 


tance The 


shopes 


upon. It is unnecessary to give ether u most pre 


sumptuous advocate for the sufficiency of reason will scarcely claim 
ability to do more with that faculty than Cicero attempted with it, 


and attempted in sain Lut though reason, by itself, cannot decide 






this awful inquiry, it can conduct us toward a decision of it. Itean 
enable us to ascertain whether the proots whi h have been afforded 
us of a divine revelation, are satisfactory and convincing 
CHEERFULNESS AND MOROSENESS 
If we are cheerful and contented, all nature smiles with us; 
the air seems more balmy, the sky more clear, the ground sa 





brighter green, the trees have a recher foliage, the flowers a most 


fragrant smell, the birds sing more sweetly, and the sun, moon and 
stars all appear most beautiful We take our food with relish, and 
whatever it may be, it pleases us We feel better for t—stronger 
und livelier, and fit for exertion. Now what hb ppens to us if we are 
ill tempered and discontented Why, there is not anything which 
can please us We 4 rrel with our food, with our dress, with our 
amusements, with Our companions, at d with ourselves Nothing 
comes right lur us; the weather is either too hot or too cold, too 
dry or too dainp Neither sun, nor moon, nor stars have any beauty; 


barren, the iowers lustreless, and the birds silent 


like il spirit, meither ivi 


We 


wor le loved by 


the fields are 


move alout some Ch 
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} r 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LOITERINGS OF TRAVEL. 


CHARLECOTE. 


Once more posting through Shottery and Stratford-on-Avon, on | 
the road to Kenilworth and Warwick, I felt a pleasure in becoming | 
an habitué in Shakspeare’s town—in being recognized by the Strat- 
ford post-boys, known at the Stratford Inn, and remembered at the 
toll-gates. It is pleasant to be welcomed by name any where ; but 
at Stratford-on-Avon, it is a recognition by those whose fathers or 
predecessors were the companions of Shakspeare’s frolicks. Every 
fellow in a slouched hat—every idler on a tavern bench—every 
saunterer with a dog at his heels on the highway, should be a deer- 
stealer from Charlecote. You would almost ask him, “* Was Will 
Shakspeare with you last night?” 

The Luecys stili live at Charlecote, immortalized by a varlet | 
poacher who was tried before old Sir Thomas for stealing a buck 
They have drawn an apology fiom Walter Savage Landor for 
making too free with the family history, under cover of an imaginary | 
account of the trial. I thought, as we drove along in sight of the | 
fine old hall, with its broad park and majestick trees—(very much | 
as it stood in the days of Sir Thomas, I believe)— that most proba- | 
bly the descendants of the old justice look even now upon Shaks. | 
peare more as an offender against the game-laws, than as a writer of 
immortal plays. I venture to say, it would be bad tact in a visiter 


to Charlecote to felicitate the family on the honour of possess- 
ing a park in which Shakspeare had stolen deer—to show more in- | 
terest in seeing the hall in which he was tried than in the family 
portraits. 

On the road which I was travelling, (from Stratford to Charle- 
What were his 


He felt, doubtless, as every possessor | 


cote,) Shakspeare had been dragged as a culprit 
feelings before Sir Thomas ! 
of the divine fire of genius must feel, when brought rudely in contact 
with his fellow-men, that he was too much their superiour to be 
angry. ‘The humour in which he has drawn Justice Shallow, proves 
abundantly that he was more amused than displeased with his own 
trial. But was there no vexation at the moment! A reflection, it 
might be, from the estimate of his position in the minds of those 
who were about him—who looked on him simply as a stealer 
of so much venison. Did he care for Anne Hathaway's opinion, 
then! 

How little did Sir Thomas Lucy understand the relation between 
judge and culprit on that trial! How little did he dream he was 
sitting for his picture to the pestilent varlet at the bar; that the 
deer-stealer could better afford to forgive him, than he the deer- 
stealer. Genius forgives, or rather forgets, all wrongs done in 
ignorance of its immortal presence. Had Ben Johnson made a 
wilful jest on a line in his new play, it would have rankled longer 
than fine and imprisonment for deer-stealing. ‘Those who crowd | 
back and trample upon men of genius mm the common walk of life ; 
who cheat them, misrepresent them, take advantage of their inat- | 
tention or their generosity in worldly matters, are sometimes sur- 
prised how their injuries, if not themselves, are forgotten. Old 
Adam Woodcock might as well have held malice against Roland 
Greme for the stab in the stuffed doublet of the Abbot of Misrule. | 

Yet, as I might have remarked in the paragraph gone before, it is 
probably not easy toput conscious and secret superiority entirely be- 
tween the mind and the opinions of those around who think differ- 
ently. It is one reason why men of genius love more than the 
common share of solitude—<o recover self-respect. In the midst of 
the amusing travesty he was drawing in his own mind of the 
grave scene about him, Shakspeare possilly felt at moments as like 
a detected culprit as he seemed to the game-keeper and the justice 
It is a smail penalty to pay for the after worship of the orld ' The 
ragged and proverbially ill-dressed peasants who are selected from 
the whole campagna, as models to the sculptors of Rome, care little 
what is thought of their good looks in the Corso. The disguised 
proportions beneath their rags will be admired in immortal marble, 
when the noble who scarce deigns their possessor a look, will lie 
in forgotten dust under his stone scutcheon. 


Were it not for the * out-Heroded” descriptians in the Guide- 
It is the 
quality of over-done or ill-expressed enthusiasm, to silence that 


Books, one might say a great deal of Warwick Castle 
which is more rational and real. Warwick is, perhaps, the best 
kept of all the famous old castles of England. It is a superb and 

admirably appointed modern dwelling, in the shell, and with all the 

means and appliances preserved, of an ancient strong-hold. Itis a! 
curious union, too. My lady's maid and my lord's valet, coquet 
upon the bartizan, where old Guy of Warwick stalked in his coat 
of mail. The London cockney, from his two days watering at 
Leamington, stops his pony-chaise, hired at half a crown the hour, 
and walks Mrs. Popkins over the old draw-bridge as peacefully as 
if it were the threshold of his shop in the Strand. Scot and French- 
man saunter through fosse and tower, and no ghost of the middle 
ages stalks forth, with closed visor, to challenge these once natural 
foes. The powdered butler yawns through an embrasure, expect- 
ing ** miladi,”’ the countess of this fair demain, who, in one day's 
posting from Lendon, seeks relief in Warwick Castle from the routs 
and soirees of town. What would old Guy say, or the * noble 
imp” whose effigy is among the escutcheoned tombs of his fathers, 
if they could rise through those marble slabs, and be whirled over 


the draw-bridge in a post-chaise? How indignantly they would 





chaise and postillion! How astonished they would be at the but- || 
ler’s bow, and the proffered officiousness of the valet. “ Shall I 
draw off your lordship’s boots. Which of these new vests from 
Staub will your lordship put on for dinner '” 

Among the pictures at Warwick, I was interested by a portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, (the best of that sovereign I ever saw ;) one of |! 
Machiavelli, one of Essex, and one of Sir Philip Sidney. The de- | 
lightful and gifted woman whom I had accompanied to the castle, i! 
remarked of the latter that the hand alone expressed all his charac- ' 
ter. I had often made the remark in real life, but I had never seen 
an instance on painting where the likeness was so true. No one 
could doubt, who knew Sir Philip Sidney in character, that it was a 
literal portrait of his hand. In our day, if you have an artist for a 
friend, he makes use of you while you call, to * sit for the hand” of 


the portrait on his easel. Having a preference for the society of 
artists myself, and frequenting their studios considerably, I know of |, 
some hundred and fifty unsuspecting gentlemen on canvass, who 
have procured for posterity and their children, portraits of their own 


heads and dress-coats to be sure, but of my hand 

The head of Machiavelli is, as is seen in the marble in the gallery 
of Florence, small, slender, and visibly ** made to creep into crevi- 
ces.” The face is impassive and calm, and the lips, though slight 
and almost feminine, have an indefinable firmness and character 
Essex is the bold, plain, and blunt soldier history makes him, and 
Elizabeth not unqueenly, nor (to my thinking) of an uninterest 
ing countenance; but, with all the artist’s flattery, ugly enough 
to be the abode of the murderous envy that brought Mary to the 
block 

We paid our five shillings for having been walked through the 
marble hall of Castle Warwick, and the dressing-room of its modern 
lady, and gratified much more by our visit than I have expressed in 
this brief description, posted on to Kenilworth. N. PW 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


LETTER FROM LAURIE TODD. 


AUNT SCHUYLER’S GRAVE. 


Ir was about the twentieth of the hot month of July, when people 
who are at ease, eating, sitting, or sleeping in their spacious pa 
laces in State-street, and whose lofty rooms are cooled by the fresh 
breeze from the Atlantick with each returning tide; when those 
who have ice to cool their water, fruit to cool their blood, and fans 
to coot their faces, and who leave all the sober realities of life which 
they enjoy in those mansions of health on the banks of our rivers, 
and will dive into those hot-beds of perspiration, the after-cabins of 
line-boats on the Grand Canal, in search of bliss. It was at this 
season, having finished the business which called me west, I thought 
it would be more profitable and more comfortable to adopt a retro- 
grade, rather than a forward movement; for, in the forward march, 
you are first in danger of suffocation in the cabin ; or, secondly, of 
having your head struck from your shoulders by one of those low- 
minded bridges, which everywhere intersect the canal. 

Before setting my face to the east, however, I took a stand between 
the living mass on the canal-boats and the dead mass of trunks, 
bandboxes, and other domestick lumber, moving from the railroad 
cars One hoary-headed veteran had under his command no less 
than twenty-two persons, consisting of wives, servants and children 
of the first and seeond crop ; the young ones crying, the old ones 
screaming, the servants swearing, and the large drops of sweat 
rolling over ihe rubicund nose and cheeks of the veteran, made you 
think of a shower of red currants on a mountain of snow. I eal- 
culate the expense of this same caravan could not be less than thirty 
dollars per day; to be sure at the Springs they expect to hear 
musick and dancing ; but I thought this was paying too dear for their 
whistle - 

I lingered in the streets, and entered some of the houses in Sche- 
nectady. [ inquired of the ancient men of the city some particulars 
of that dreadful winter's night, when the place was wrapped in one 
funeral tlame by a horde of savage Indians, led on by a band of 
French assassins, yet more savage. When the Frenchman's sword 
pierced through the infant at the breast and entered the heart of its 
mother. When the knife of the Indian, in yet more tender mercy. 
tore the hoary scalp from the man of fourscore. The scenes of that 
night are too harrowing for my pen; but most justly has the avenger 
of blood appeased their manes, by giving the nation who sent their 
blood-hounds to these peaceful shores blood to drink, because they 
were worthy of it only 

I stood on the banks of the Mohawk River, whose fertile plains 
were made more rich by the bones and blood of that faithful tribe, 
shed in defence of the white man’s fireside ; but he has given up the 
ghost, and where is he! 

I met three squaws returning from the city; their dress was 
neat and clean; one of them wore a finer blanket, and had more or- 
naments on her feet and neck than her companions. Her countenance 
was comely, though tinged with melancholy. I offered them a pit- 
tance, which they received with a courtesy. I felt as an intruder 
on their society 

I looked on the moving crowds in ears and carriages flying along 
with horse and steam, all catching folly as it flies, and grasping at 
pleasure as it slipped through their fingers. I thought it was better 
to go to the place of mourning than the house of mirth, as the for- 
mer is the end of all things, and the living will lay it to the heart ; 
so I left the shouts of mirth, crackling like thorns under the pot, 





listen to the reckoning within their own portcullis, of the rates for | and bent my steps to the grave of of Aunt Schuyler. This house 


of silence lies on the banks of the Hudson, between Albany and 
Troy, in view of the Isle of Swans, so beautifully described by Mrs. 
Grant in her history of an American Lady, lately republished. 


| Here rests the mortal part of those who belonged to that worthy fa- 


mily, perhaps from him whose mouldering clay first mingled with 
American soil; and here lies unstrung, the sturdy arms which first 
stemmed the stream and coursed the rapids of the broad-spreading 
Mohawk in search of Indian traffick. While I stood by the grave 
(for reverence kept back my foot) I thought how cold now was the 


' warm heart of her who once spread jleasure all around ; who poured 


balm on the wounds of the fallen Samaritan, froin the highest officer 
of his majesty down to the hardy suckling of the ill-fated Indian 
squaw. 

The graveyard is surrounded by a neat fence, and shaded by an- 
cient trees; near by stands the manor or family mansion, built in 
the good old fashioned style of Dutch comfort. It was in this abode 
of unbounded hospitality, that Aunt Schoyler lived, moved, and had 
her being. It was nearly destroyed by fire in the summer of 1759. 
Madam was sitting under a clump of cherry trees in front of the 
house, unconscious of the fire which was already making rapid pro- 
gress in the garret. General Bradstreet, commanding a British re- 
giment, then lying in the vicinity, was riding up to the house, and 
first observed the smoke ; he was afraid to alarm her, but when he 
told her, she heard it with the utmost composure Keeping her seat, 
she ordered everything in the most composed manner, as if she had 
nothing to lose. It is rebuilt on the same plan, and part of the old 
wall incorporated in the building. It is now occupied by a lineal des- 
cendant, a widow, a fine-luoking, corpulent Dutch matron, of three- 
score years ; and, from Mrs. Grant's description of Madam, and du- 
ring an hour's social conversation with this lady in Aunt Schuyler's 
room, I almost fancied I saw before me the spirit and the person 
of her who sat there nearly a century ago, when directing the stu- 
dies and smiling on the playful sports of Mrs. Grant, the widow 
of General Hamilton, and other distinguished relicks of the days 
o'lang syne. I here sawa full-length portrait of Mr Philip Schnyler,* 
dressed, as he appeared before Queen Anne in 1709, and painted by 
her request. The queen offered to make him a knight ; he decline d 
the honour by saying he had brothers in America not so rich as him- 
self, and he did not wish to bear a higher title than they. The son 
and grandson of the present occupant very politely conducted me 
round the premises, pointing out the Sputs and localities referred to 
in Mrs. Grant’s American Lady. 1 here enjoyed a feast of reason 
We talked of 


Troy ; a gentleman in company knew it when it contained three 


and a flow of soul, not every day to be met with 


houses. We talked of Albany as it looked in 1707, when, as soon 
as the sun had sunk behind the Catskill Mountains, you might have 
seen the whole population in the streets. These prumitive beings 
were seated in porches, grouped together according to similarity of 
vears or inclinations ; at one door young matrons, at another the el- 
ders of the people, at a third the youths and maidens gaily chatting 
or singing together, while the children plaved around the trees, or 
waited by the cows for the chief ingredient of their frugal support, 
which they generally ate sitting on the steps in the open air. ‘Then 
there were no banks nor exchange-oflices ; no Eagle Hotel nor lottery- 
office ; no opera nor playhouse ; no Italian, rope, nor stage-dancers : 
no men singers nor women singers; live elephants and monkeys 
which pick the pockets of simple men and silly women of their hard 
earnings and cash, were unknown ; even the lawyer and doctor were 
obliged to hoe corn for a living, and the spade of the grave-digger 
was laid by to rust. 

Now I was induced to visit this venerated spot by a combination 
of recollections and reminiscences of days gone by. It was in the 
years when the yellow fever annually swe pt our streets, and most 
of the inhabitants fled for refuge to the country. For reasons which 
satisfied myself, I always remained, and, as I never got the fever, 


my neighbours used to think I never would. Therefore, when they 


' shut up their houses before going away they left their keys with me, 


to be ready in case of fire, or to air them occasionally, ete. Am« ng 
them were the keys of several churches, the city library, ete. As I 
lived in what was termed the infected district, during the fever of 
1822, and as the board of health undertook to board in, or to board 
vut the fever with a few hundred of Albany boards, I, of course, 
was boarded in and boarded out also, and having nothing else to 
do, I spent my time ameng the sick, and among the books in the 


Then I used to roam through fields and floods of 


City Library 
faney, entirely forgetting the signs of the times 


flights, I laid my hand on the American Lady, 


In one of these airy 
printed by my late esteemed friend, Mr. Samuel Campbell, in 1809 
(Mr. Campbell died a few months ago, perhaps the oldest book pub- 
lisher in America,) I bad never heard of this book, and I read it with 
both pleasure and profit. In my late visit to Scotland, I paid my 
respects to the worthy authoress of this book, the honourable Mrs 
Grant, of Logan, who, I understand, yet lives, enjoying health in 
body and mind, in the e:ghty-fifth year of her age. Conversing about 
the book, she assured me it was no romance, Duta pla n matter-ol- 
fact statement of events, to many of which she was an eve-witness 
I was much pleased a few weeks ago to see this book re publishe d 
[ would recommend to every man, woman and child, having a drop 
of New-York state blood in their veins, to get this book, together 
with Pavlding’s Dutchman's Fireside, (which completes the history 
of the worthies referred to,) and if they can read without the blood 





dancing through their veins, their hearts must be « cold as the 
marble of Siberia. 





* For a very interesting history of this worthy gentleman, see Paulding’s 
Dutchman's Fireside, and Mrs. Grant's lustory aforesaid 
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THE LAST OF THE STAGE-COACHMEN. 


By the author of “ South-West" and “ Lafitte.” 





IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 


Ow one of the loveliest afternoons of June last, I stepped from the 
dusty pier upon the deck of the steamer Benjamin Franklin, bound 
for Providence. Of this fine boat I need not speak. Every one 
who knows the patriarch of the * line,’ Captain Bunker, knows the 
Benjamin Franklin, and all who have “travelled” know him, and 
how very comfortable he makes his large family of passengers. 
His kind consideration for their comfort is characterized by quite 
a paternal sort of feeling 

«“ Go ahead!” shouted the first officer, as the clocks of the city 
were striking, near and afar off, the hour of five; and amid the 
ringing of bells from surrounding and rival steamboats, the loud 
and repeated adieus interchanged between friends on deck and those 
they were leaving behind on the pier—this noble packet shot 
swiftly out from the dock, and in a few minutes, under the highest 
pressure of her immense power, was gliding past an hundred craft 
anchored and on the wing, passing the fleecest among them as if 
it were stationary, so imperceptible was its really swift motion com- 
pared with the bird-like velocity of the steamer. A few minutes 
after leaving the pier, the Battery, with its green carpet, bioad ave- 
nues, noble trees, and gay crowds, appeared in sight; but the next 
moment, like a scene of a brilliant and fleeting panorama, it disappear- 
ed,as making a majestick sweep the boat doubled the Castle Garden— 
the lively evening rendezvous of tired and cooped-up cits. Rounding 
Whitehall, once more we were involved in an auchored fleet of mer- 
chantmen, through which our boat skilfully threaded its intricate 
way, passing on one side crowded piers and long lines of stores ; 
on the other the bluffs, trees, green slopes, colonnaded mansions, 
and Navy Yard of Brooklyn. Onward we sped at the rate of seven- 
teen miles to the hour, yet the long line of brick buildings seemed 
interminable. The city appeared to stretch away to the north to 
infinity, while on the eastern side the shores of Long Island, stud- 
ded with villages and dotted with villas, surrounded with highly- 
cultivated grounds, relieved the eye when turned thither, fatigued 
with surveying the brick and mortar scenery of Manhattan 

Six miles from the Battery we passed a charming recess of the 
Sound, or ** East River,” called 
« Hallet’s Cove.’ It is an amphitheatre of country-seats, embow- 


ered in the greenest and densest foliage. On an elevated esplanade 


as it is strangely denominated, 


or bluff, overhanging the water, the site of a delightful village—¢hat 
is to be—called Ravenswood, was pointed out to me. It 1s to be laid 
out with the most accurate adherence to symmetry in the arrange 
ment and architecture of the houses and the disposition of the grounds 
and foliage. Grant Thorburn, celebrated for his flowers and eccen- 
tricity, and withal his hospitality (?) has a plain economical-looking 
mansion in the vicinity, behind which appeared the glazed roof of 
an extensive hot-house. His dwelling 1s utterly destitute of foliage 
Singular it is, that one who has passed his life amid flowers and ver- 
dure, should choose a dwelling im which to spend the decline of life 
unadorned or unblessed by sheltering tree or shrub. 

But, dear reader, all this is digressive. It is the story of “ The 
Stage-Coachman,” to which I would invite your sympathy. Farther, 
to your imagination I leave our eventful passage of the * Hurl 
Gate,” honoured by traditionary veracity as the boiling caldron of 
Sathanas—and how, as the sun went down, we entered the gra- 
dually- widening Sound—how, far in the noon of night we accom- 
plished the perilous passage of the * Race.” How the deep sea 
rolled landward its majestick waves, unbroken and unimpeded, till 
they burst with a noise like thunder upon the shores of Connecticut 
How the “inner man” of the major portion of my fellow-passen- 
gers rebelled at this unwelcome demonstration of Neptune's power 
over mortals. How * Pomt Judith’—that region of horrour to al! 
who adventure between Manhattan and Providence—* tried men’s 
souls ; and how the smooth waters of the quiet basin of Newport, 


like the pool of Siloam, cure d most miraculously all the whilom 


sea-sick. (Newport—your indulgence, dear reader, for a brief di- 
gression) Newport isa lovely spot! The air ts elastick ; its sce 
nery rural ; its daughters fairer than you see in dreams! It abounds 
in rural beauties, and is rich in historical associations. What a 


season is refined and southern—for Newport 


charm of romance has the pen of Cooper thrown around it! 


society in the summer 


is the Nahant of the southerners—I mean the Carolinians and 
Georgians! Cooper's Tower alone invites a pilgrimage. An ex 
governour, by-the-by, is its keeper. The Tower of London has a 


** kee pe De and why. forsooth, shou'd not the remantick circular poule 





of Newport! The curious tourist should be careful to be provided 
with the ** nee lf il, to obtain a sight of it; for it is carefully fenced 
round about, and, in the opimon of his excellency, who forbids all to 


not with proper credentials in their pockets, is 


approac hit who cone 


too sacred gro ind for the feet of ple be anstodesecrate. Such spots ¢ 
the property of the civilize d world—shrines to do pilgrimage to! Ir 


The 


slowly and majestically to the wharf, and the cars 


two hours after leaving Newport, we arrived at Providence 


steamer came 


could be discerned from the deck, standing in a long line upon the 


track awaiting their occupants. Who may faithfully describe the 


, 
hurry and confusion attendant on the debarkation of passengers 
'* The ugly d 


from a steamer to take their seats in the cars eity, 


Trunks, band- 
boxes and carpet-bags—how they take to themselves wings and fly 
then! 


Self, rules over the multitude then without a rival 


The wrangling—the jostling—the crowding and squeez- 
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‘ing—the smashing of hats and utter annihilation of corns--who 
but Madame Trollope can find pen or language to paint the scene ' 
| My portmanteau was among the missing! On inquiry I learned, 
little to the benefit of my philosophy, that, placed accidently on the 
right or starboard guard, under an ominous sign lettered “ Newport 
Baggage,” which, alas, met my eye too late, it had suffered the 
fate of Newport baggage—videlicet—tumbled ashore at Newport, 


some two hours before Somnus released me, reluctantly, from his 
lethean embrace. In silence I watched the rapidly loading cars, 
and saw the well-filled train, each man (the more blest he who 
‘owned none) in confident posse After finding 
there was no remedy, I resolved to bear my detention with suitable 


ssion of bis baggage 
patience, until [ could return in the evening boat, for the truant 
valise ; and, turning to enter my state-room, the only o« cupant of 
the deserted steamer, I was accosted by one who inquired, if “1 
had baggage to take to town.” IT warned quickly to anmbilate the 
untimely joker upon my misfortunes with a look, when my oculat 
anathema was converted into an ejaculation of pity. A more piti 
able object has seldom met my gaze. His pantaloons, which scares 
served to conceal his limbs, were a strange medley of shreds of 
cloth, more strangely put together ; jacket or vest, he had neither 

his feet were thrust into shoes almost abridged, by long and hard 
service, to sandals, He wore upon his neglected Jocks an old 
straw hat, much shorn of ts original honours. His face was rubicund 
and bloated—his eyes red, wild and sunken; and, together, his 
whole appearance indicated the drunkard in the last stages of his 
His face had, certainly, once been 


Wuha quiver 


fatal and unnatural insanity 
handsome, and still bore traces of manly beauty 
ing hp, hollow voice, and palsied hand he stood beside me, and 
solicited the means of earning a pittance, evidently to be appled to 
the fatal object for which he had already sold tus constitution, if not 
also both his hfe and soul 

* T have no baggage.” I replied, and turned away from a sight 
He 


state -room ; his unequal gait, even at that early hour, telling of that 


so deyrading to humanity followed me to the door of my 


morning's immolation of his human nature upon the altar of the 
drunkard’s god 


* Stop, sir! I'll brush your boots or coat for you.” Unfortu- 


nately for the appheant, both were anexceptionable 


Half an hour afterward I stepped from my cabin, where the de 
Mrs 


me into forgetfulness of my travelly 


lightful pages of my gifted countrywoman, Sigourney, had 


served to soothe vy mischance 


and the bloated features and ragged person of the drunkard con 


fronted me 


“If I give you money, will you net use it to madden your brain!” 


I inquired, balancing a shilling on my finger 
t!’ he answered, grufily 


Wretched 


* T shall do that, you may de pend upon 1 
* Then I ought not to give this piece ot money to you 
as you appear, you do not deserve it.” 


* Who does deserve it, then’ he inquired 


* The man ut will render happier 
** Then I am your man,” he said, quickly, while his eye lighted 
with a strange expression of drunken ferocity “ive it me 


and, as he spoke, he caught my hand and clasped the com im hi 


fingers with a phrensied clutch upon it. ** Now, sir, | am happy fo 


to-day '" and he laughed in his throat as he staggered away, his 


voice and manner subdued to their former mere animal apathy, 


muttering, ** Happy! happy! ves! ¢érs will make me happy, indeed ' 


and ce 
His 


disguised as his vowe evidently was 


g, aside from the strange language 
1 me 


There was somethin 


portment of the man, which singularly interestec in him 
features seemed familiar; and, 
the 


lungs, I was confident I had heard it before 


by corrosive poison with which he was daily lacerating his 


and under peculiarly 


interesting circumstances I searched the records of memory, but 





they gave me no ch and finally I determined to follow and 
question him. But when I cast my eyes over the pier for him, he 
had disappeared. [ stepped on shore, turned my steps toward a 


small “* groggery” situated near the water, and found him there! 


The already empt ed glass was in his hand, and he was replacing it 


upon the counter when I caught his eye. Wath a light step and 


sparkling eyes, he approached me 


we 


“1 feel happy now!" he said, striking his hand emphatically 


upon his breast, and coming close to me. “Click! if I was on my 
box now how I would make my little four-in-handers walk!" anc 
he placed himself upon a barrel which stood behind him, extend 

tus left hand, advancing his bedy, and elevating his mght hand, in 


which he held a switch, precisely in the attitude of the most prac 
tised “ wh - 


“ Goed heaven! my friend,” I exclaimed, as this accidental posi 


tion became, at once, the kev to unlock the mystery which hax 
enveloped my reminiscence of him, “can vou be Henry, the stage 
coachman '” 

He s ted and looked me for a moment, fixedly, in the face, and 
then grasped my hand with much emotio 

* Ha, s you are the stranger I took home to see Mary and the 
little ones '"’ and his eves filled with tears 

Poor fellow ' my presence. as he recognized me, unlocked the 
buried and happier past. The last time, four years before, IT knew 
hin a happy and enviable man; blessed with a lovely and virtuous 





My |} 


swelled and my eves sympathized with his own, as I contrasted his 


wife, and ti i ghted pare nt of two beautiful babes wart 


situation then, with his present wretched condition 
** Where is your wife, Henry’ 
He released my hand, and clenching his fist, struck his temples with 


I inquired, with commiseration 


sudden violence, and then hid his face in his hands 
* Dead! Dead!” he answered, after a moment's pause 
killed her, sir'’’ he said this in the extremity of abandonment 


“] 











“ How! what mean you!” 
“ I broke her heart, sur!” 
“ And your children!” 


“In the work-house 

I sat by him upon the rude seat he had chosen, and he told me 
(for he was now sober, the mental excitement having mastered the 
artificial) the sad tale of the last four years of his life 

The morning on which the rail-road cars were to proceed on their 
first trip, the line of stages, painted tn their gayest colours and drawn 
by fleet horses, assembled, as usual, at the head of the pier, to re- 
ceive their passengers, as the long-expected steamer came plough- 
ing her way up the hay. Crowds collected to witness the spectacle 
of the opening of this new and novel mode of transporting travel- 
lers, surveying, alternately, the singular-looking cars, with their 


small iron wheels, standing, in a long train, upon the yet untrodden 


path—the empty stages, more numerous than the cars, with their 


anxious drivers mounted, 


each upon his elevated box, and the ap- 


proaching boat, whose arrival was about to deende which of the two 


the good old standard line of 


mediums of convevance staves, or 


the new-fangled, whizzing, fly-away and wicked looking cars—-was 


he ascendency 


to hold t 
The steamer came gallantly up to the pier, amid a shout from 


} Ina few minutes all had 


the assembled multitude on the shore 

disembarked Phe * drivers,” in their white hats and coats, and 
with their long whips, were flying about among the passengers with 
additional activity and perseverance, none of them exerting more 
than my fnend Henry But, to every hasty, anxious inquiry, 
* Coach, gentlemen '—Boston and Providence line!” The reply 
mmediately was, * | take the rail-road,” or * I take the cars ' 


fter some little delay, attendant on th | of anew means 


of locomotion, the bells rung, the cannon roared, and amid the 


shouts of the multit de, the lone trai 1 of cars moved off, prope Ihe ad 


wifto try her 
but 
and darting 


phe 


by an unseen power, from the prer rat slowly, 


powers, the first section of the track ; 


gradually, as if confident in itself, its speed increased, 


rapidly forward, in a few moments it 


was it 


the wondering crowd 


Alas' the poor coachmen! they hada d at their us 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTICK CORRESPONDENCE, 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES. 





NEWBURY. 
To Professor John W. Francis, M. D. 

My pear sir—From Ipswich, from whence I addressed you last, 
we passed through Rowley, once a part of old Ipswich. There is 
nothing remarkable in the appearance of the place, but it is a general 
belief that Rowley has produced more persons, according to its popu- 
lation, of great longevity, than any other spot of ground in the Uni- 
ted States. I examined the graveyard, and most certainly there 1s 
nothing to contradict the tradition, but frequent proofs that the con- 
gregation of the dead come to their resting-places after being per- 
mitted to enjoy life many years. <A great portion of this large 
county has been healthy. The soil in most parts is gravelly and 
dry ; the water is pure, and there is nothing to corrupt the air. I 
looked around in this place to see if there was any person who wore 
Jong hair, I mean of the men; for I remember having read a ser- 
mon in manuscript, preached by the Reverend Mr. Phillips, clergy- 
man of this very Rowley, more than a century anda half ago. This 
offence, then, came under the head of pride, and was severely re- 
buked by the austere and holy men of that day. The world has 
changed since that day, but who shall say that it has grown wiser! 
Some things are now condemned which are as harmless as the wear- 
ing of long hair. 

The next settlement commenced in the county of Essex, after 
Ipswich, was at Newbury. ‘This was a fine tract of land, lying on 
the sea-shore, Merrimack River, and on Parker River, embracing an 
excellent tract of land containing but little short of forty thousand 
acres. ‘Ihis, like the other settlements, was commenced by pious 
men, more than two centuries ago. The leaders were two clergy- 
men, Parker and Noyes, both benevolent men, of considerable 
worldly substance, and able scholars. Of all the learned men of that 
high and palmy state of learning, Parker stood first among the 
puritan fathers ; Mather, Cotton, Elliot and Phillips, notwithstanding 
He was educated at Cambridge, in England, when the passion for 
oriental literature was at its height; and not only the Hebrew and 
The life of this 
It was thus 


Chaldaick languages were read, but Arabick also 
good man was devoted to the instruction of his flock 
that the schoolmaster stepped abroad as scon as the emigrants 
landed on these shores. ‘The Dummers, the Sewalls, and others of 
distinction followed the Parkers and the Noyes’, and carried on the 
great work of building up a well-conditioned and enlightened peo 
ple. On the twenty sixth of May last, the second centennial anni 
versary of the settlement of Newbury was celebrated by addresses, 
toasts, anecdotes and chastened festivities. ‘The armour of olden 
time was brought forth, such as was worn in the ancient war with 
the Canadians and Indians 1n the infancy of the settlement. Among 
the anecdotes, one was told of the learned Mr. Parker. Some 
pious friends entertaining an opinion that on some points of doctrine 
he was growing too liberal, wrote to him on the subject in our ver- 
nacular; he replied in Latin; they addressed him in that language, 
and received an answer in Greek ; in return they took the Greek in 
their communication; he rejoined in Hebrew; to Hebrew they re- 
sorted ; Parker wishing to close the discussion, sent them an epistle 
in Arabick ; the note was returned with one saying we do not un- 
derstand the Arabick ; to which he replied, * Why, gentlemen, do 
you undertake to instruct me, if you do not know as much as I do 

In Parker's parish Dummer had a farm, the income of which has 
for many years been appropriated to maintain an academy, the first 
one established in the United States. The influence of this insti- 
tution of learning has been distinctly seen for a long series of 
years. ‘The neighbourhood has produced many distinguished men 
in every high walk of intelligence in our country. Establish the 
school of the prophets, and there will be no lack of vision in a 
country ; the annals of New England may be produced to prove 
the fact satisfactorily 

How delightful it is, my dear doctor, to call up our infant recol. 
lections, much mere se than those of a later date. Will vou, some 
future day, analyze this subject for my instruction ? I had returned 
tu this place at that age when youth begins the business of active 
life, had shared in the labours and in the duties of my contempo- 
raries, and made @ part iw feeling and action with a delightful so- 
ciety, whose kindness | shall never forget ; but, notwithstanding all 
this, those reminiscences of the twilight of reason, where all the 
images are tall and spectral, and belong in good part to a sort of age 
of fable im human existence, aflord me most pleasure. ‘Those out 
breakings of infant thoughts leave indelible impressions on the 
mind, which we call up in every future stage of our lives, but more 
often in maturity than in an earlier period of life 

The pastoral mansion in the first parish in this town stood sur 
rounded by trees, on a beautiful green, at the northern end of which 
was a pool of more or less expanse, according to the season, and on 
its margin the village school-house arose. ‘The church was situated 
on an eminence some forty rods farther north, and was of singular 
construction, the belfry rising from the central apex of the roof, and 
There 


were two galleries rising one above another. ‘The timber was heavy 


was rung by the sexton in the centre isle of the church 


and sound, like the principles of those who erected it. The gravevard 
extended east and north of the church. Some of the stones bore a 
very early date after the settlement, and other monuments erected since 
of perishable brick,were mouldering in ruins. The ground sloped tothe 
eastward and adjoined a swamp, peopled in the summer by myriads 


of blackbirds, that twittered no solemn note, if their plumage was 


as black es the pall that was borne into the cemetery, and which ,, 


ye 


came sweeping by me when reposing upon some ancient grave. | 
remember, too, the grave pastor of that day ; pallid-faced and thin, 
his white wig, and slow, solemn voice, were not soon to be forgot 
ten. He had the reputation of holding a powerful pen, which had 
been exercised among the polemicks of his day. Doctor Tucker, 
who was as mild as St. John, had as many contentions as St. Peter ; 
but the puritan fought with his pen only, having cast away the sword 
The parsonage-house, the green, the pool, the school-house, nor the 
grave divine himself, ever made half the impression on my infant 
mind as the schoolmaster of the neighbourhood did. Along that green, 
in solemn gait, often walked Scholar Brown. His appearance was 
interesting ; tall, thin, and pale, he moved with classical dignity 
His dress was of an age before him. Small-clothes, worsted hose, 
large silver buckles in his shoes, long lappelled waistcoat, single- 
breasted, brown coat, ornamented with large buttons, and reaching 
nearly to his shoes, with a cocked-hat, was the costume of Scholar 
Brown. He was not like Goldsmith's pedagogue, except in the 
fame of his learning, and even here they differed much ; for the grave 
matrons would often say, * He talks so plain that a child may under- 
stand him.”’ The parson owned his skill, but they seldom argued but 
often conversed. Scholar Brown was not confined to noisy children, 
although he sometimes took them in hand; the young navigators, 
surveyors, book-keepers, and the students preparing for college, were 
his pupils. ‘The sturdy master-mariner, who had a week of leisure, 
went to Scholar Brown to add something to his stock of knowledve 
With young-eyed wonder I once heard a boisterous captain, a sailor 
who never told a lie, and who was then among those who would not 


tolerate an oath, declare, as a substitute for the most tremendous as- 


| severation—by the figure-head of the Alliance—that he verily be- 


lieved that Scholar Brown could carry a ship around the globe with- 
out taking the sun—by his knowledge of the moon and stars alone. 


| The moon and stars will set for ever to me, before I shall forget 


that memorable declaration. ‘There was then a rumour, that, in 
gazing upon the heavens, he had found out the precise time when 
the sun should be blotted out at noon on the very spot where he then 
stood ; that the cattle should return to the fold; the fowls of heaven 
seck their nightly resting-places ; but the most astonishing part 
of the sage’s account was, that it should happen without bear- 
ing the slightest evidence of God's wrath or ill-will to man. It 
was long before he would tell them the precise moment of time when 


the phenomena should happen ; but one day, being pressed to answer 


the inquiry, he announced that it should be on the sixteenth of 


June, 1806, to which he added, and the tears of his audience flowed 
fast—* The shadow of darkness shall then rest on my grave, then you 
will remember my prediction ; but only for a moment shall it be there, 
for on the grave of those who die in the faith, God will not suffer even 
a shadow to rest but for a moment.”’ Scholar Brown was in his 
grave when the eclipse happened, but no one had calculated the 
event with more exactness, Is it, my dear sir, a happiness to 
be wiser than the age in which one lives, or more learned than those 


around him? 





} ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


ASKING QUESTIONS AND RETURNING ANSWERS, 


‘Tere are a great many things that contribute to my pleasure in 
this much abused world, and one of them ts an opportunity of fur- 
| nishing any kind of information to man, woman, or child, that may 
set him or her aright if astray, or add to the sum of his or her store 
of knowledge on any subject : and ifthe person who seeks informa- 


| tion from me is a stranger, the pleasure I feel in answering a ques- 
| tion almost amounts to delight. I am firmly persuaded that this 
| source of pleasure is a gift from the great Author of nature ; and 
that if a man dves not possess it, he must have eradicated it by some 
course of vicious study or prac tice 
| Permit me to say something more of myself. There is no man— 
that is, no man who is devoid of fast property, who delights more in 
the improvements he sees going forward in every part of our city, 
than I do. I love to say our cify, although no part of it belongs to 
me. When Tl see anew building, remarkable for its form or size, 
the interest I take in ovr cry, as well as my natural curiosity, 
causes the wish to know for what peculiar purpose it is thus con- 
strueted ; and judging of others by myself, I formerly used to think 
| that by asking the question I should confer pleasure ; but I have 
been, to my sorrow I speak it, undeceived. 

I am agentleman, and love courtesy and practise it; and Iam so 
frequently rebutled when [| ask a civil question, that I shall become 
a mute to save my feelings 

A few days since I was attracted by the appearance of a new 
building, large enough for a church, but then it was 1m the rear ofa 
superb Gothick edifice, which [ knew to be a chureh. ** What can 


bee 


it be and | was all curiosity 
IT saw a well-dressed man leave the new building, and as he 
crossed the street at his leisure, | ventured to say— 
** May I ask, sir, for what purpose that structure is intended!” 
He did not stop, but looking askance with a scowl, made me 
start at the sound of his voice, as he answered, ** Session-house 
m a tone harsher than the grating of rusty hinges, and like the 
growl of distant thunder. On he passed. I felt like a ** guilty 


thing,” and began to question myself as to my manner and words. 


| But | was obliged to come to a conclusion which I do netlike, that 


/ 


my fellow citizens mistake rudencss fora mark of di pe nde nee, 
and do not know that civility increases the happiness of those who 
It is like mercy, it is twice blessed ; “ut blesseth him 


It is most abundant with wisdom, 


practice it, 
that gives and him that takes.” 
and marks a mind ¢ru/y republican. 


LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Messrs. Sacnpers and Or.ey have now in the press the following 
important and highly interesting works, which they will publish si- 
multaneously at their several establishments in New-York, London 
and Paris :—The authentick ** Memoirs of the Marquis De La Fay- 
ette; ‘The Memoirs of Prince Lucien Bonaparte,” written by 
himself,” both of which will be comprised in a series of volumes, 
editions in French and English; also Mr. Chorley’s ** Memorials 
of Felicia Hemans,” which is, we understand, to be illustrated with 
the orginal English embellishments, an advantage hitherto not pos- 
sessed inour American ediuions, and which will doubtless obtain for 
the publications of Messrs. Saunders and Ouey a very extensive 
patronage 

The traveller on the Hudson is much indebted to Mr. Freeman 
Hunt for having collected the stories, scenes and anecdotes which 
immortalize its banks, im an elegant series of interesting letters, 
in which is condensed a mass of information which every person 
ought to be familiar with, but which the majority of those who pass 
up and down the river know not where to obtain. Every legend, 
important fact, or conspicuous locality connected with the great 
river of this state, are condensed into Mr. Hunt’s * Letters about 
the Hudson,” of which the first edition is already exhausted. 


The Harpers have issued ** Sheppard Lee,” in two volumes. 
We gave an account of this work, accompanied with extracts, some 
weeks since, and have only to add that itis an excellent satire upon 
the habits and manners cf the day, and that the foibles, follies, and 
We think 
we are not far out in our surmise, when we attribute the authorship 
of these volumes to the clever writer of ** Swallow Barn,” and 
** Horse Shoe Robinson.” 

The same publishers have issued two more volumes of Miss 


peculiarities of this generation are amusingly touched 


Edgeworth’s valuable books for the formation of the youthful mind, 
the strengthening of its powers, and the inculcating of its princi- 
ple 8, by practic al example s drawn from the re al business of life, and 
illustrated in an amusing and engaging narrative. This addition to 
the cause of morality and useful knowledge, is called “ Harry and 
Lucy,” and is printed uniformly with the collected edition of Miss 
Edgeworth’s works, published by the Harpers 

Mr. Simms’ Partisans was the first of a trilogy, or triple series 
devoted to an elucidation of the revolutionary contest in the South 
Although connected with the same general subject, they are inde- 
pendent of each other, and may be read separately without breaking 
the mterest of the chain of events Mellichampe is the title of the 
novel, which takes up the subject where the Partisans left it, and 
will be quickly followed by the concluding work, which is rapidly 
nearing its termination. Medlichampe will be issued in a few weeks, 
in two volumes 

The werks of Henry Mackenzie, the author of the Man of Feeling, 


will be collected and printed in one volume, in the style of the 
Smollet and Fielding novels, of which two or three are before the 
publick. In this manner it is intended to go through the standard 
English novels of the old school, in a uniform serics, embellished 
with wood engravings 

Miss Sedgwick has an interesting and agreeable historiette for 
publication, to which she has prefixed the significant name of the 
Poor Rich Man, and the Rich Poor Man 


ful object may be gathered from its tt 


Its moral scope and use- 
and the name of the 





authoress Is an adequate vuarantee of its execution 

An hieroglyphical Bible has been just put to press; the emblems 
to which are exquisitely engraved by Adams. We are no admirers 
of this sort of ingenious and laborious trifling, but the delightful 
wood-cuts are above all praise 

The Fairy Tales, with engravings and ornaments by Adams, is 


just ready for being issued, and is quite a gem for the nursery 





THE FINE ARTS, 


MR. DURAND’S NEW PICTURE. 


Ovr fellow-citizen, A. B. Durand, the ex-engraver, (for we are 
sorry on our Own account to say that we believe he has abandoned 
the burin,) has just finished a landscape that places him very high in 
that department of the fine arts. It is beautifully clear, and full of 
light. The foliage, (always a difficult part of the scene to manage 
with natural effect.) is touched with a light hand, and comes off 
from the sky, clear, crisp, and brillant, at the same time that it 
possesses the rich body which 1s always seen in nature. There isa 
shadow introduced over the middle distance of this picture with the 
happiest effect, such as we often see on a sun-shiny day from a 
passing cloud ; and in this shadow may be scen several well-marked 
cows quietly feeding, spread over a few inches of canvass, which is 
artfully contrived to give us the idea of several acres of meadow 

Much as we were pleased by this landscape, there was another 
specimen of the painter's art that gave us still more pleasure, Itis 
a portrait of his friend, (and the late friend of all artists,) Mr Lu- 
man Reed. We saw and admired a portrait of this most lil eral and 
amiable man, in the late exhibition, by Mr. Durand, but not satis- 
tied with it, the artist has since painted another, founded upon the 
tirst, and, strange as it mav appe ar, It is more like Lim mevery res- 
pect, than the one which was painted trom life 

ression of our regret that Me. Durand 





We must return to the ex; 
has abandoned the graver, for in that de partment of the arts he has 
es : 

no rival. There are some portraits which he must execute on metal, 


and that of Mr. Reed is one 
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NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Tue lovers of the laughing muse have had a rich treat this last 
week, in Reeve, and their sterling favourite, Barnes. Of all odd 
and genuine sons of humour. Jack Reeve is the first; he is no 
actor—he is nature itself; what to other comick performers is a 
task, an acqiirement, a garb, as it were, put on with their stage 


habiliments—is, in hum, mborn humour; he makes no effort to be 


funny, and, indeed, seldom knows three consecutive lines of what 
he has to say ; yet there he stands, the very quintessence of broad 
grins, and people laugh they know not why When he ts off the 
stage, the’ aud.ence wipe their eves, compose their features, press 
their aching sides, and wonder what strong point or hit it was they 
laughed at—thev can remember nothing, but that he was trresisti 
ble ; and the risible nerves of Diogenes himself, would yield to the 


same provocation The other evening we admired, im 





civ, the 
perfect ease and composure with which Reeve made not only his 
own part, but those of everv one on the stage with him, an ad /i/a- 
tum performance ; 
tain their mirth, while he, the Momus of the scene, stare s,steadily 
at them with a sort of moralizing gravity, an offended mock dignity, 
which unites audience and actors in one lond roar of mirth. We 
have seen this extraordinary genius i Cupid, but were we to choc 


we would have hun drawn as a jolly Bacchus—and should there be 


the most practised in the prote ssion cannot con- 


a 


another India discovered, send Reeve and his barrel throne there ; 
what the wine did not conquer, his solemnly ludicrous visage would 
overcome. Barnes ts like a sturdy evergreen, age does not wither, 
nor custom stale his mtinite vanety ; a New-York audience ever 
welcomes him as a sterling favourite. What a pity it is that talent 
is not hereditary! Yankee Hill--or Little Hill—for by both of these 
familiar cognomens is this clever actor and unexceptionable man 
known, received a complime ntary dinner from his frends previous 
to his departure for Europe ; 
his friends will be to welcome him back, his stay will not be long 


BOWERY THEATRE, 


should he be as anxious to return as 


“ Behold the meed that enterprise has won !" are we ready to 


exclaim whenever we enter this theatre. A few years back, it 
could be leased for a song, and shut up by the opposing faction 
Nay, few would have accepted the ill-fated, ill-spoken of establish- 
ment rent free. Durty, ugiv, balf-ruined in building, and wholly so 
in name: nor fashiofi, beauty, nor even respectability, ed its 
wails ; the resort of a mob when frequented at all, the home of a 
bankrupt when left alone in its glory. And now behold the change ! 
a more rapid or beautiful one scarcely ever occurred in fairy lore 
The American Theatre, Bowerv, is now decidedly the handsomest 
in the city, both without and within; equally fashionable, equally 
thronged, and quite a formidable rival to the Park. What has 
wrought the change’ Not English money, for Hamblin took it an 
impoverished man , not English patronage, for its attractions, name, 
and company, are all American; not English talent, for it has pro- 
fited wholly by the native genius of our soil; no, it is enterprise 
and liberality that have been the guiding stars, and piloted the bark 
to the haven of wealth and safety. ‘* What a very fortunate man has 
Hamblin been!” we often hear rather enviously ejaculated ; but his 
fortune is something like that of Saladin the lucky, consisting of pru- 
dence and industry. ‘The change we speak of in the Bowery has been 
greatly wrought by the purity and classick beauty of Miss Medina’s 
writings ; her own sex enjoy in her popularity the trimph of a wo- 
man’s genius, and go to witness it, sure of never being shocked 
But did not 





by grossness, or wearred with sentimental flim flam 
Hamblin discover the talent which has so much befriended him? 
and has he not also most liberally rewarded it! It is a proud, 
rious feeling, that itis our country, that it is fostering America, 
which enables genius and industry to win the meed of success 
She opens her broad arms to all. and needs neither the pompous 
heralding of patronage, nor the adventitious aids of birth or fortune 
merit here writes her own records more durably than all the bla- 
zoned archives of royal genealogy 

The Bowery has opened with a tine corps dramatique ; in addi- 
tion to those already on the boards, we are promised a young lady, 
whose first appearance was made in opera, but who is said to 
evince a most magnificent talent for ** the muse the gifted Siddons 
wooed. ‘This is Miss Cushman, the pupil of Mr. Maeder, for the 
winter season at the St. Charles-street theatre, New-Orleans 








! 
oO 


Tragedy and song are a rare combination, and will offer a fine field 
for Louisa Medina, whose gifted pen some one apostrophizes thus 
“ To thee has been given the dangerous dower 
Of thoughts majestical and high ; 
And thine, fair maid, ts the witching power 
To dip thy pen in the rainbow’'s dye.” 





Miss Waring is in herself a host; we infinitely——tell it in Gath? — 
prefer her to Celeste. Her figure is far better, and there is so 
much more woman about her, her motions are graceful, rapid, but 
never indelicate, and every attituce is a stady Add to this, her 
vower of speaking, ay, and singing, beautifully; and we think we 
ee fairly made out Miss Waring to be, what she is, a very at 
tractive young lady. Mrs. Harrison, the pretty little Titama of the 
stage, appears to us like a new creature We never saw her at 
the Park but in seme preposterous dowager, like the queen im 
Hamlet, Lady Colonna, ete.; and observing how little she resem 
bled what she should be, we knew not what she was 

Great are the preparations making for Lafitte ; it 1s to equal, as a 
sea-piece, what Rienzi was on land ; and the mighty strite of the 
great waters, and the fearful horrours of sea-t 
as triumphantly as Rienzi’s entrance mto Rome 


whts, are to be given 


We, for one, 





dare ensure its success from its authorship 

Several papers have expressed a doubt as to where Edwin Forrest 
would appear, on this his welcome return to his native land ; we 
cannot doubt it will be here the people's favourite should be at 
the people's theatre ; the Bowery and Forrest are combined in all 
recollections of Gilfert’s time ; in the Bowery audience are his most 
enthusiastick adaurers; by the Bowery will he be most warmly 
welcomed 

Bejore all his nights are filled with novelties, we hone, however, 
that Hamblin will once more give us a taste of the quality of our 
We observe In- 

\ 


sterling favourites, Norman Leslie and Rienzi 
gersol announced for them. The former he will play better, the 
latter not so well as their original representative. At all events, 
he has great talent, which needs nothing but study and practice to 
place him second to none in his profession. And now farewell, but 
not a long farewell, to theatricals 
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¢ handed to ham on es om afion at 


We have appropriated a “* Bookworm 
cated, and a note to hts address wt 
the desk.—Owing to the protracted tliness of our prince tpal 
larities have occurred wn the transmission of the weekly numbers of the Mirror ; 
the defect will be remedied without unnecessary delay, and, mm the meantime, we 

> s and subscribers Th debted 
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crave the tndulgence of our corre 






this establishment will confer an + al favrow 


us the amount of our clams wpon them respectively 





vy tmmediatr 1 
“A Reader,” who des 


scrthes herself as a young and unlearned ale, wrefes 





and gives very good advwe. Her recommendation shall be deferent 


stance tor h she alludes. —A 


to, but we are not consctous th 
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Steam navigation Hlow very na w and ted are the 1 5 fma in 
respect to the wonderful im ements inthe arts that are con ally 5 
to successtul operation by ir enterprising citizens. A si t s thre 
steamboat Novelty became the sulject of conversation inthe t st of a littl 
circle of our companions, and the occ ition of Dector Nott, and the manner 
in which he had for vears past employed his leisure time, was des: ‘ 
Ilis first attempts to generate steam by means of anthracite coal, ha 
nade in the laboratory at | nt ege inthe year IS30, w the 
happened to be in that Ins 1 we ul wk t es 
construction of the first steam boiler he made id Were express 
ration of his wondertul ass ty, and the confidence he always s« 
entertain of success, When, toe ours se, one of the « wy sa 
Was too worldly a business forthe reverend gentiemant e¢ 
that his improvements had no connexion with re m. The same 
would doubtless be expressed by many others who do not consider that the 
ication of steam, as a mechanical power for tmpe« y esscis a 
rivers and seas, Is om tthe st br unt etul achievements « 
“ h distin he present age ind Which seon is to cause an Important 
and interesting change in the general intercourse of nations. We reaso 
to heve that when this tnventidn, combined with other mech cal in 
" vements, shal! approximate nearer to perfection, a much more ‘ st 
! motion w © effected, and the advantages of this ina re us, as we 
is A Commercial point of view, may be easiiv appreciated, expecially at t 
present period when the C?} stian world, now a i 1 from s . 
he ned the grand design of send a Bible to every ihatita t 





The empire of the Prince of Darkness will soon be shaken thet TT 





all its dependencies, and the nations aroused to inquire a ita 


i divine knowledge Inte rence will, by means « te ) Vessels 





using anthracite or bituminous coal tor tuel, 





every region of the ¢ ind the ambassadors of re m, With the o es 


of heaven in their hands, and the words of salvation im the 





ery clime to preach to every nation, and kin 





nckly trans 





tongue and } have no reason to beleve that this invention has 


' 





ton, alt rh great improvements have 





n brought to a state of perfec 








recentiy been made , it is vet in its Infancy, and may be suscept ‘ ft such 
improvements, both in respect to expedition and safety, as may renee t the 
most comfortable and speedy conveyance between distant la stor tra 

’ ry the volume of Ins ition and the heraids of the gospe we to the 
ends of the earth. By the use of anthracite coal on a steam s! irnished 


with tubular boilers, and an apparatus for blowing the coal similar to that 





used in the Novelty, the marimer will be led to steer his course in the 
n stot the agitated ocean m the mest cloudy days and the irkest nicht 

ind to transpert his vessel from one end of the world t ther A 
steamboat of seven hundred tons burden and one hundre ! ~e power, 


suled re arly, summer and winter, for several vears to New-Oriear 








adistance of two thousand miles In an open sea, exposed ti eat storms 
and by many was preterred to the packets, not only rt cert ty 
ot making shorter vovages, but on account of greater satety A steam 
vessel of a large size has for some time past sailed between London 
and Malta, and we read in the Albany Argus a few days ago, that three 
companies have recently been formed in different parts of Great Britain te 
construct steam vessels to ply between that country and tl 1 od State 

A company has also been formed in Uns city for the same purpose Whothe 
the mode of burning coal im the Novelty w «© adopted on the Atlantick 


steam vessels we are unable to say; but it is nevertheless certain that no 














other tuel than coal can be used for such distant vovagwes, tt be the only 
combustible that can be stowed in suflicrent quantity The success of the 
Novelty may be entirely ascribed to the blower, the heated air, and the t 
lar boilers. By the blower and the heated air the coal is made t nh tree 
and more surface ts exposed to the hire vy the tu ‘ ‘ ' " e stea 
is generated than could possibly be in the use of a cylinder bole We pre 
sume, however, that a boiler e chamber constructed « the oft 
our rail-road locomotive en es, with a wing apparatus similar te that 
commonly used in iron and glass furnaces, Would generate steam as abun 
dantly, and would answer as well in every respect as the machin now in 
such successful use on the Novelty. Doctor Nott is undoultedt|y « tled t 
the credit of having tir ed the blower and heated air for the 7 pose of 
generating steam to 7 its by the use of anthracite coal hl at has 
been in successful operation long enough to test the pract ' f puttin 
his improvement into general use on the Hudson river, and oe upon thee 
Atlantick ocean: and may we not expect to see the mac ery ot the Atlan 
tick steam Vessels of these companies constructed on the same is ‘ 
plan to that of the Nevelty, and that the fuel of these vessels eexchu 
sive anthracite coa Al the rate of sixteen miles anil the Spee 
of the Novelt a Vessel ¢ i pass from the shores of eat I the 
coast of Ame ‘ s than ¢ t days the me ‘ at 
Was usu ‘ ‘ ‘ S to the 1S07, when Mr. F t the 
vent s pract © use 1 ‘ t ell sn 
ert this tot Alba 1 ' vy of re ‘ 
made W the et ‘ iless than three ‘ Ss, Is how fj ‘ vou ‘ 
tial ' entions, even e which now oars s 
nere vs ! tempes us ocean, the ‘ f three 
thous t ‘ er \ ened by st reater rovements 
in the construction “ of the steam-engine and other mac ery con 
nected with tt 
Physicians of 7 t ! ( the great increase numbe 
of passengers Ww are ta ‘ ss! t Atiantick ; the s cas 
ties to w h they a octe the circumstances mecessity 
within our own expert t ‘ n derived ers, we 
ce iiniv are not a little su st that seme measures b ret et beer 
adopted to supply the packet service with competent medical me eady at 
all times to lend their aid to those who may require it. The number of cab 
passengers who annually cross to and fro is calculated at about six t isan 


nstantiy the 


and those who have frequently satled in them. know how 
cares and attentions of a medical man, (should any such be on board,) are im 
requisition. When to this number are added the steerage passengers, who 


cannot fall short of fifty thousand, who are de,yendent in sickness and Ccasu- 


alties upon the mere chance of a surgeon or physician being a passenger on 














board the vessel, we are quite surprised that such a state of things has con 
tinued so long, and certaimly think that no time shoald be st ' ng the 
wtors to make arrangements so as to secure the services of east v1 
medical gentleman on board each of their vess¢ The triding a iona 
sum of five dollars to the passage money would, we are cor need, be chee 
¥ paid by t wies and gentiomen who cross the At k, for the « 
tainty of ha A qualifed persen on udu “ they « rely in 
the event ‘ ‘ i t sata . ‘ tine ure 
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The Standard —T s the tithe of a cor evs ‘ utto he 
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ured fur It was epropes to the reported resignation of the esteemed eivick 
functionary thatthe Transcript drew this bricht gem from its re ement 
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WHEN THROUGH LIFE UNBLEST WE ROVE. 
MELODY—WORDS AND MUSICK BY THOMAS MOORE. 
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f 2d—Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flow’rs, 
| In the grateful breath of song, 
That once was heard in happier hours; 
Fill’'d with balm the gale sighs on, 
Though the flow’rs have sunk in death: 
So when pleasure’s dream is gone, 
Its memory lives in music’s breath. 





] 3d—Music! oh, how faint, how weak, 

| Language fades before thy _— 

y Why should feeling ever speak, 

j When thou canst breathe her soul so well? 

| Friendship’s balmy words may fetgn, 

| Love’s are e’en more false than they, 

Oh?! ‘tis —_ music’s strain 
y 





Can sweetly soothe and not betray ! 




















ORIGINAL SONGS, 


THE FORSAKEN. 


'Tis o’er—-we part! the wounded dove 

Shrinks from the hand that wing’d the dart; 
So |, who lived but in thy love, 

Would hide from thee my breaking heart. 
I would not have thee know the hour, 

I would not thou shouldst hear the sighs 
Which say—a lorn and biiehted flow'r, 

Thy Mary dies! 


Go, go—I scorn the parting tear— 

And though | mourn thon false canst be, 
Thy Mary owns a love, which ne’er 

Shall weep a death that blesses thee 
E’en when new hopes thy heart enwreath, 

Her prouder soul shall with thee dwell 
To chide the memory that would breathe 

Her last farewell ! 





7 THE LAMENT 


Oh! Lhave sheep and kine, in throng, 
And | have land to tll, 

And | have coffers deep and strong, 
Wiieb | with gold ean fill 

The little world with envy see 
My gear, and rich array, 

Yet, fortune brings no joy to me, 
For Mary is away. 


I press the rosy couch of love, 
Where flowers around me spring, 

1 wander through the scented grove, 
And list the linnet sing ;— 

Yet, though he warble notes of glee, 
I hear but sorrow’s lay, 

Nor roses breathe of sweets to me, 
For Mary is away. 





GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


Tue eacie.—A few days ago, I accompanied General Trezel and 
his staff at the head of his brigade, in an excursion into the interiour. 
We met with no adventures worth relating, and, except at one spot, 
we saw none of the natives. For miles after you leave Oran the chain 
of hills that run from the south to the sea are bare and stony, and the 
plain itself is totally uncultivated, but it abounds in asphodel, so tall, 
that [ could pluck its tops as | rode ; and there were here and there 
most beautiful patches of the tulip and bouglossa, We caught a glimpse 
of a white gazelle, that speedily hid itself among the asphodels ; hap- 
pily it was against military etiquette to pursue it. At times the trum- 
pets of the cavalry played martial airs that were delightfully unmixed 
with that din of drums which generally overpowers French military 
musick. The echoes of the wild landscape gave a strange effect to the 
notes of the war-horn. Not a tent, nor an Arab, nor a camel was to 
be seen; every living thing seemed to have fled from before the 
French, except a majestick eagle, who hovered over the troops, and 
you would have thought exulted in hearing the military band. What 
a glorious fellow he was! I see him in my mind's eye, towering up 





to the topmost heaven, then dropping plump down, till lis shadow | 
was pictured on the sunny ground ; at times he would shoot before | 


us, turning his crested head and splendid eyes completely back over 


his shoulders ; anon he would wheel in eliptick circles, or turn verti- | 


cally, as if in sport, on his yard-wide wings. Now, I said to myself, 


can Frenchmen under arms see an eagle hovering over their trumpets 


| match for the Arabs, suffered dreadfully from heat and thirst 
store of water was exhausted—the breath of the simoom set in—the 


? 


Without certain and | was not mistaken ; looking 


round, | saw more than ordinary expression in all their Gallick faces 


reminiscences 


it was grave, and not gay expression ; but it was, to my imagination 
at least, strongly intelligible. 1 said to an officer at whose side | was 
riding, “Is it merely my fancy, or do the soldiers look at that bird 
with peculiar admiration.” ‘ Pauca verba,” he replied, “this is no 
place for making remarks; but you are perfectly right that the eagle 


?” Jn spite of his caution | kept behind, 


is producing a sensation 
and observed to an elderly sergeant of cavalry, “* That is a noble bird 
* Ou!” 
(it will be remembered that the eagle was the standard 
At the restoration of the 


up there.” he answered emphatically, ‘* Vaigle vaut mieua 
que le cog.” 
of France under the Emperour Napoleon. 


Bourbon, the Gallick cock was substituted for the imperial bird.) 


SuFFERING FROM THIRST.—The French soldiers, though an over- 


Their 


cavalry stood its shock, and by their elevation from the ground were 
able to respire; but the foot soldiers fell by companies, gasping for 
breath. A captain of dragoons who was in the scene, told me that 
there was more than one mstance of the infantry soldier, driven to 
madness by thirst and agony, putting his head to the mouth of his 
musket, and his foot to the trigger, and committing suicide. One in- 
fantry officer alone gave way to despair; and though it is probable 
that he was, in those circumstances, no more a responsible agent than 
a man in the delirium of a fever, yet it was better, perhaps, that he did 
not survive the occurrenee. He pulled his purse from his pocket; he 
said to his men, “1 have led you into battle with courage, and I have 
always been a kind officer to you—the horrour of my sufferings is now 
insupportable ; let the man among you who is my best friend shoot me 
dead, and here are thirty louis d’ors for his legacy.” No man would 
comply with his request; but he had hardly uttered it, when he fell 
down and expired. 

Reiationsure.—We find some curious questions of relationship in 
our last exchange journals. One asks, for instance, “ If your mother’s 
mother was my mother’s sister's aunt, what relation would vour great 
grandfather's uncle’s nephew be to my elder brother's first cousin's 
son-in-law.” And another thus proves a boy his own grandfather 
‘* There was a widow and a daughter-in-law, and a man and his son. 
The widow married the son, and the daughter the old man: the widow 
was, therefore, mother to her husband's father, consequently grand- 
mother to her own husband. They had a son to whom she was great 
grandmother. Now as a son of a great grandmother must be either a 
grandfather or great uncle, this boy was therefore his own grandfa- 


ther. This was actually the case with a boy at school at Norwich.” 


EVIGRAM— BLUE INK. 
You ask me, Edward, what I think 
Of this new fashionable ink? 
I'll answer briefly, Ned. 
Methinks it will be always blue : 
At all events, when used by you, 
It never will be red 
TRAVELLING west.—** Where are you bound, friend ’” cried a 
pumpkin-hoeing Yankee to a traveller upon a skeleton steed. “ To 
the western country,” drawled the traveller. ‘ Get off, then, and 
straddle this ere pumpkin vine,” said the man of notions ; ‘ ‘twill 
grow and carry you faster than that ‘ere beast, I guess.” 


RarLroap Litieation.— Lord George Lennox stated in the House 
of Commons that the different railroad speculations from London to 
Brighton had already spent fifty thousand pounds in their contentions 
with each other, and that twenty-two learned gentlemen of the law 
held briefs and retainers on the subject. 





annum, payable, im all cases, in advance. 
and directed to the editors 


MILITARY JacKaLs.—** 1 meta priest, the other morning,” says Mr. 
Campbell, in his letter from Algiers, and he apologised for not having 
“I was obliged,” he said, ‘to be 
present at the death of a jackal.” ‘ Well, sir, Lhope you had good 
“why, I was there to give him religious 
“Yes, indeed !"—and I assure you he 
died a very penitent Christian, though he had led a most dissolute 


returned my call the day before 
sport.” “Sport!” said he; 


consolation.” ‘ Indeed !” 


life.” “ Jackals are apt to doso ; but what was his particular crime ?”’ 
* He was addicted to drinking, and finding a few franks in the breeches 
pocket of a fellow-jackal, he killed him to purchase brandy.” ‘* What! 
jackals with breeches pockets, drinking brandy, and dying like peni- 


tent Christians! You don’t seriously mean, mio padre, that you gave 


religious consolation to a beast “Ha, ha!—hee, hee !” quoth the 
padre. * Don't you know that all the soldiers of the light infantry 
regiment here are called jackals. 

A pore.—A poetical lion is the very deuse—a writer of sonnets to 
half rose-leaves, ‘* Lines to a Mole on Eliza's Cheek,” “To a Butter- 
fly hovering over Louisa’s Jasmine ;"—a sort of eub, who comes out 
with a sky-blue under waistcoat, and turquoise studs stuck in the 
front of his shirt; with flaxen hair curled round his forehead, half a 
score little rings upon his fingers, and a chain or two round his neck, 
and all that sort of thing. Him your fair friend will quite dote upon ; 
and if, by any chance, he should be able to sing his own words to 
some other body's tune, and play upon what Miss Scroggs, of Ber- 
nard-street, calls the forte-piano, an universal fever seizes the whole 
party : they pester the poor wretch to death to sing that ** once more ;” 
and even then will not permit him to escape from the house without 
giving them his autograph half-a-dozen times, to put in their different 
albums. 

A SIXPENCE CHANGED.—“* My name is Sixpence,” said a bouncing 
prisoner, for disorderly conduct in the streets, to a Baltimore magis- 
trate. ‘* Sixpence '” exclaimed the astonished justice. “ The biggest 
“If you 
could change yourself and turn to cents, (sense)” proceeded the jus- 


fippenny Int I ever saw,” remarked one of the officers 


tice, “* you might escape inconveniences of this sort.” 
ASPASIA 


Round her small head, perfume-breathing 
Vas a myrtie stem, 

Fitter for her bright hair's wreathing 
Than or gold or gem; 

For the myrtle breathes of love. 
O'er her cheek, so purely white, 
From her dark eyes came such light 
As is, On a summer night, 

With the moon above. 

Fair as moonlight was Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 


These fair visions have departed, 
Like a poet's dream, 
Leaving us pale and faint-hearted 
By life’s common stream, 
Whence all lovelier leht hath fled. 
Not so: they have left behind 
Memory to the kindling mind, 
With bright fantasies combined 
Still the poet's dream is fed 
By the beauty of Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride 
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